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E suppose, speaking broadly, that British 

W public opinion has never been more un- 
animous about anything than in its support 

of the general policy which Mr. Lloyd George has pur- 
sued at Genoa. British criticism—whether from the 
point of view of the Northcliffe Press er from that 
which we ourselves have taken—has been almost 
exclusively concerned with the circumstances of the 
Conference rather than with its ostensible aims. We 
all thoroughly approve of what Mr. Lloyd George is 
apparently trying to do, but we have doubted whether 
he can do it, whether, that is to say, he has chosen the 
moment or created the conditions, in which any sincere 
and general pacification of Europe might be possible. 
And the course of the Conference so far has served only 
to reinforce such doubts. Mr. Lloyd George’s speech 
to the Anglo-American journalists on Wednesday 
described quite accurately the position of Europe. 
We may perhaps discount a little such a phrase as “a 
hungry Russia equipped by an angry Germany”; for 
the danger which it suggests is not very immediate. 
But it was a quite legitimate rhetorical expression, for 
it describes a situation which certainly would arise 
sooner or later if the attitude and policy outlined by 
M. Poincaré at Bar-le-Duc on Monday were to be adopted 
by the Allies. That, of course, is inconceivable; and 
if France should choose—as we do not believe she will— 
to pursue such a policy she would instantly be “ isolated” 
to a degree which no nation in European history has 
ever experienced—if we except, perhaps, the case of 
the French themselves a hundred and thirty years 
ago. In these columns we have long demanded dip- 
lomatic freedom from France and a definite ending 
of the Entente—which has become a meaningless 








anachronism—but we are not enemies of France and 
we certainly do not desire to see her in the position 
to which M. Poincaré promises to lead her. 

* * * 

Mr. Lloyd George takes the view that the Genoa Con- 
ference will have been a disastrous failure if it does not 
lead to disarmament and to some general “ pact of 
peace.” If he is right then we fear that he has already 
condemned his own project. For disarmament is 
obviously out of the question for the present, and the 
pact of peace and non-aggression is so obviously imprac- 
ticable—aunless it is to be a quite meaningless form of 
words—that one can only wonder how a man of realistic 
imagination ever came to propose it. As Mr. Lloyd 
George himself pointed out in the speech which we have 
already quoted, there is not a frontier from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea which is accepted by the nations living 
on both sides of it. We would add that there is not a 
frontier from the Baltic to the Black Sea which will 
not quite certainly have to be revised in the near future. 
From other quarters we learn that the proposed “ pact ” 
is not to forbid a French invasion of Germany for the 
purpose of enforcing Reparations. The absurd, un- 
justifiable and untenable eastern frontier of Poland is 
to be protected, but the western frontier of Germany is 
to be exposed to any attack which a man like M. Poin- 
caré may consider desirable. How anyone can suppose 
for a moment that such a “ pact” can possibly come 
into existence passes understanding. The mere sug- 
gestion seems to us fatuous and disastrous nonsense— 
disastrous simply because its “ failure "’ may be, and 
almost certainly will be, represented as a refusal of 
Europe to make peace. We are not, however, quite 
prepared to accept Mr. Lloyd George’s criteria. We do 
not think that the Genoa Conference has failed. It 
has not achieved what we were asked to believe it would 
achieve, but in spite of the intransigence of M. Poincaré 
and the diffident blunders of Dr. Rathenau and the 
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almost childish foolishness of M. Tchitcherin, it has 
done a great deal to enlighten the political mind of 
Europe. 

* * 

The Government’s Bill for the assistance of emigration 
to the Dominions (Empire Settlement Bill) met with 
a generally favourable reception in the House of Com- 
mons. The Labour Party spoke with two voices. 
Mr. Clynes gave a cautious approval; Colonel Wedg- 
wood, though he said that he thought the scheme a 
good one, raised every possible objection to it. We 
sympathise with his complaint that emigration always 
involves the loss to us of the best type of our men, 
and we agree with him that there is room for far more 
people on the land at home, in the Highland deer forests 
and elsewhere. But there would still be a need for 
emigration from this overpacked country, even if all 
the deer forests were turned into small holdings, and 
we believe, what Colonel Wedgwood seems to doubt, 
that there are plenty of people who want to go to 
Australia as much as Australia wants them. Nor do 
we share his objection to spending public money on 
assisting emigration. What is important, as Mr. Clynes 
pointed out, is that the money should be properly 
7, that it should not go merely to enrich private 
shipping agencies and the touts and sharks who have 
from time inmemorial preyed on the emigrant. We 
hope that the Bill will prove satisfactory on that point, 
and also that it will receive the active support as well 
as the sympathy of the Labour organisations in the 
Dominions. It is evident that the scheme, laudable 
though it be, will not carry us far towards a solution of 
the unemployment problem. But we should not be 
surprised to see Mr. Lloyd George, when the time 
comes, exhibiting it to the electorate as one of the 
masterpieces of his social legislation. 

* ~ * 


The Royal Commission on London Government has 
resumed its sittings this week, and has heard Sir Herbert 
Nield on behalf of the Middlesex County Council. Sir 
Herbert Nield is a Die-hard opponent of the “ Greater 
London” scheme, and his evidence was in the real 
Die-hard vein—appeals to sentiment and prejudice, 
praise of the itn g old times and good old things, con- 
fident assertions of the ruin that reform will bring 
in its train. Middlesex, he said, had been an entity 
since the year 800 in Saxon times. No doubt; but 
its hoariness does not make it any less of an abuse 
to-day. Then Sir Herbert observed that, where Labour 
majorities captured Councils, the officials ruled, but 
when “moderate men of business experience ’’ pre- 
dominated, the officials went back to their places. It 
is an interesting generalisation, though entirely irrelevant, 
as far as we can see, to the matter in hand. But it 
would be still more interesting to have particulars of 
the places where the poor little Labour Councillors do 
the bidding of the Nabobs in the Town Hall, and of 
the other places where the poor little nabobs tremble 
at the frown of the stockbroker, the butcher and the 
company director. The real objections of Middlesex, 
however, to the proposed scheme are (1) that “‘ Greater 
London " would be an unwieldy area, in which there 
would be an entire lack of local interest or patriotism, 
(2) that the members of the governing authority would 
take no personal interest in their work, and (8) that the 
result would be extravagance and a huge bureaucracy. 
As to this, we doubt whether there could be less local 
patriotism in a province of Greater London or anywhere 
else, than in the present County of Middlesex, and 
Heaven and Sir Herbert Nield alone know why the coun- 
cillors of a Greater London should take less interest 
in their work or be more extravagant and establish a 
relatively larger bureaucracy than the Councillors of 


Middlesex! But the really weak point of the objections 
is that they assume a centralised authority running 
every service from top to bottom in this “ unwieldy 
area.”” That is not the proposal. What is demanded 
is a central body managing the things that are central 
—transport, planning, main drainage and so on—and 
the local authorities managing much as they do now 
the things that are local. But Middlesex is neither 
fish, flesh nor good red herring. 


* * * 


At long last the dispute in the engineering industry 
has been referred to a Court of Inquiry under the 
Industrial Courts Act. The Trade Unions asked that 
it should be so referred when the original breakdown 
in the negotiations took place; but the employers 
strongly opposed inquiry, and the Minister of Labour 
refused to make use of his rr, powers. So 
far as the Amalgamated Engineering Union is con- 
cerned, the lock-out has now been in progress for more 
than a month, and the members of the other Unions 
involved are due to join them during the coming week. 
An independent inquiry now may be better than no 
inquiry at all; but clearly the right time for instituting 
it was before the men were locked out. The employers 
have so far given no indication of their willingness 
that the locked-out engineers shall return to work while 
the inquiry is proceeding, although it seems clear that 
that is an almost indispensable condition of a satis- 
factory result. The inquiry ought not to be hurried ; 
while the lock-out continues, it is impossible to create 
the atmosphere in which alone it can be conducted with 
reasonable hope of success. The letters addressed by 
the employers to the Unions this week indicate that 
they mean the struggle to go on, regardless of the 
inquiry, and even that they intend to push their attack 
on the Unions further by offering re-employment to 
anyone who will break away. If this is to be their 
attitude—and we still hope that it is not—it is difficult 
to take a hopeful view of the position, inquiry or no 
inquiry. At least, however, the public will have an 
opportunity of understanding the real issues of the 
dispute more clearly than it has been able to do so far. 
Better late than never; but the Government has 
obviously laid itself open to the censure of the public 
as well as the suspicion of the Unions by its failure to 
institute an inquiry before the dispute reached the 
stage of an actual lock-out. 

* * * 


The International Federation of Trade Unions, of 
which the British Trades Union Congress is a constituent 
body, has been meeting this week in Rome, primarily 
for the discussion of the issues which the Powers are 
debating at Genoa. Once more, the main subject of 
discussion has been the possibility of international 
working-class action for the prevention of war. Of the 
British delegates, Mr. Robert Williams has spoken 
strongly in favour of international strike action for this 
purpose, and Mr. J. H. Thomas no less strongly against. 
We wish it were possible to take debates of this sort 
more seriously; but the truth is that if the Labour 
movements of the various countries are not powerful 
enough in time of peace to restrain the militaristic 
tendencies of their Governments, or to force them 
towards a policy of international co-operation, there is 
little prospect of their being able to act effectively on 
an international scale in face of the actual threat of 
war. We have, indeed, the example of our own Council 
of Action in 1920 to show that, where national feeling 
as a whole is strongly against war, the Trade Union 
movement can, by placing itself at the head of the 
national protest, perform a useful service. But it is a 
far cry from the achievement of the Council of Action, 
or of the German Trade Unions against the Kappists, 
to a general international strike against war. And, 
unfortunately, in the country which is now the chief 
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fomenter of international discord, there is the least 
prospect of effective working-class action. For Labour 
in France is so hopelessly divided into hostile factions 
as to be negligible in the calculations of M. Poincaré. 

~ * * 


While the engineering negotiations have remained 
in the condition of deadlock which was reached last 
week, a renewed attempt has now been made to settle 
the shipyard dispute. Instead of the fantastic reduction 
of 26s. 6d. a week originally demanded, or the 16s. 6d. 
to which their immediate claim was subsequently 
reduced, the employers now apparently ask for an 
immediate reduction of 10s. 6d. a week, to be followed 
by two further reductions of 3s. each. The negotiating 
committee of the Trade Unions has referred these 
proposals to a full Conference, and it seems probable 
that a further ballot will be taken. It is to be hoped 
that whatever settlement is ultimately arrived at will 
be definite for some time ahead, for we are convinced 
that what is most important for a revival of ship- 
building prosperity is not that the cut in wages should 
be as large as possible, but that the future level of 
wages should be definitely known for long enough 
ahead to encourage the making of contracts on a stable 
basis. The hope of further reductions to come is the 
surest means to the postponement of orders wherever 
the work can be delayed without serious loss. A number 
of big shipbuilding firms have recently issued their 
balance-sheets and declared their dividends. Doubt- 
less, these reflect rather last year’s business than the 
position at the present moment, but the dividends 
are so considerable in most cases, even after large 
allocations to reserve, as to remove the fear that the 
shipyard industry is on the verge of bankruptcy. Like 
the engineering employers, most of the shipbuilding 
firms have made enough to be able to afford a bad time, 
and can probably also better afford to offer good terms 
to the diowead workers than to drive work abroad 
by maintaining the lock-out and standing out for the 
last penny. 

* * « 

The cotton industry has once more settled its differ- 
ences without a stoppage of work. The terms of settle- 
ment reached this week have, indeed, still to be ratified 
by the Spinners’ Amalgamation; but it seems most 
unlikely that the spinners, although they are the 
strongest group, will reject what the other sections have 
agreed to accept. The result of the negotiations is a 
compromise. Provision is made for a total reduction 
of 50 per cent. on list prices, equivalent to just over 
20 per cent. on the current rates of wages. Forty per 
cent. is to come off the advances now payable on list 
prices on May 6th, and a further 10 per cent. in 
November. More important perhaps than the actual 
amount of the reductions is the fact that wages are 
now definitely fixed until June, 1928. Employers in 
the cotton trade will therefore know precisely where 
they stand for the future, and be in a position to make 
their arrangements for a considerable time ahead. 
This is a welcome feature of a number of the wage- 
settlements which have recently been arrived at. 
Some finality in the downward movement of wages 
seems now at last to be in sight, and this in itself may 
well prove to be a powerful factor in promoting a revival 
in trade. The reductions accepted by the cotton 
operatives are severe, and follow upon heavy reductions 
sustained last year. But if the mills are now or soon 
enabled to work full time and to work it regularly, the 
fall in earnings will in fact be much less than the figures 
would suggest. We understand that the Unions are 


to discuss with the employers the institution of a system 
whereby the cotton industry will undertake the task 
of providing for its own unemployed. This week’s 
settlement should help to clear the ground for an 
agreement on these lines. 





An Irish correspondent writes :—Officially, Irish 
politicians do not recognise the existence of Irish 
Labour. It is banned as rigorously by Dail Eireann 
as by the Northern Government; it was denied a say 
in the Peace Conference; it has no representative in 
the Provisional Government; and, naturally, wild 
men of the Rory O’Connor type treat it with open 
disdain. Yet when a crisis becomes acute it is in- 
variably Labour that tackles the thankless and dan- 
gerous job of belling the cat. By its first general strike 
in 1918 it consolidated the anti-conscription movement; 
by its second, Dublin Castle was compelled to release 
the Mountjoy hunger-strikers. In the long struggle 
waged against the transport of troops and munitions, 
Irish railway men and dockers did more damage to 
British prestige than the best of the LR.A. flying 
columns. The cessation of work ordered for last 
Monday as a protest against native militarism was 
more complete than on any previous occasion. It 
gave the lead for which it were waiting, and 
organisations most bitterly opposed to the workers 
tumbled over one another in their eagerness to follow. 
Even Kildare Street Club, that stronghold of Ascendancy, 
closed its august doors, and men, who for years have 
been denouncing Liberty Hall as an Irish Kremlin 
crammed with Bolshevist ““O’s” and “ Macs,”’ hail its 
leaders to-day as the saviours of ordered society. For- 
tunately, Labour has not allowed its head to be turned 
by this unaccustomed praise. It is fighting the 
militarists, not because their activities harass the 
capitalist and the property owner, but because revolver 
rule is rapidly melden life intolerable for all classes. 

* . » 


The proclamation calling a general strike brought 
to a sudden stop the senseless sniping of barracks 
and Government buildings in Dublin which threatened 
to create a reign of terror after nightfall. In country 
towns this kind of shooting still goes on, and the 
killing of General Adamson at Athlone indicates only 
too clearly the spirit which is being fostered by the 
incitements of extremists like Mr. Erskine Childers, 
who, in his paper, pillories Ireland as a country 
** racked with the desire of material comfort, sickened 
with the fear of war,” and of Mr. de Valera, whose 
advice to the nation in this crisis is to dethrone 
“cowardly reason with its thousand misgivings.” 
Happily the very excesses of the militarists serve as 
their own antidote. By conscripting recruits at 
the point of the revolver they find themselves in many 
areas wholly unable to rely upon their levies. Nor 
have they succeeded in maintaining cohesion. As 
Mr. Rory O’Connor split with Dail Eireann, so minor 
satraps are setting up independent commands. One 
tiny Kerry town now possesses ten “ generals,”’ with 
less than a hundred men between them, who are at 
daggers drawn amongst themselves, but unite in re- 
pudiating allegiance to any existing army. In a 
country where a sense of the ridiculous is as keen as 
in Ireland this reversion to conditions of which the 
Republic of Hayti has hitherto had a monopoly cannot 
long continue. Even if laughter does not kill it, the 
fact that these irregulars have no money and are living 
after the fashion of the robber barons by levying black- 
mail, is rapidly turning theoretical militarists who 
have anything to lose into rampant pacifists. As a 
result of the existing confusion in the South, the North- 
ern Government has failed to fulfil its obligations 
under the London Agreement, and Mr. Collins and his 
colleagues have consequently declined to take part in 
the Joint Railway Commission, and have decided to 
hold an inquiry of their own. It is interesting to 
note that Sir James Craig’s Cabinet, which in theory 
is wedded to Partition, strongly insists that industrial 
peace cannot be secured without Southern co-operation, 
and urges that Labour problems must be dealt with 
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by a united Ireland. Even a year ago such a declaration 
would have been regarded as treachery to Ulster ideals. 
To-day no Orangeman ventures to dispute it, and this 
growing recognition of hard facts cannot fail in the 
ong run to triumph over the prejudices which still 


keep North and South apart. 
* * * 


PouiticaL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Though Sir Robert 
Horne’s secret is well kept, I find it hard to believe 
that so shrewd a politician will allow himself to be rattled 

by the outcry for what is called a popular Budget. Popular 
with whom? To be effective for its purpose an electioneering 
bribe would require to be substantial, and, as I indicated last 
week, such a bribe would be meaningless unless succeeded by 
a dissolution while the memory of the boon was still warm. 
But the more appreciable the relief the more transparent the 
motive, and consequently the more suspicious the attitude 
of the average voter. Under such conditions, would a hanky- 
panky Budget be a paying proposition? So low is the repute 
of this Government that, even if the thing could be done on 
sound lines, I doubt whether a relaxed income-tax would make 


the slightest difference, electorally. 
* * * 


Should this seem too narrow a way of considering the question 
I can only plead that, even when based on economic grounds, 
the demand for a reduction of the tax is generally backed up by 
a threat of the political consequences to the Government should 
the appeal be ignored. I gather that one of the chief arguments 
in favour of a reduction is that, though such a step might berisky, 
it would nevertheless be what Mr. Churchill calls a justifiable 
gamble. Make the reduction large enough, say its advocates, 
and you would give such a fillip to business that in the course 
of a year, or, at the outside, two years, you would be amply 
recouped for the apparent sacrifice by the expanding volume of 
your general revenue. But to secure this result a really dashing 
cut would be necessary—not a mere shilling or eighteenpence, 
but anything up to half-a-crown. 

* x 


I am afraid that whatever the decision of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer may be, the circumstances are such that the 
House of Commons must remain only half-consoled. In that 
quarter a popular Budget would probably be unpopular—at 
any rate in the long run. I add the qualification, because 
it is pretty certain that should no reduction of taxation be 
announced the first impression must be one of chagrin, and 
the Chancellor and his colleagues might even be confronted 
with the menace of revolt. On reflection, however, the sup- 
porters of the Coalition may be expected to arrive at the sober 
conclusion that a Budget so little to their own liking could not 
possibly have been designed with an eye to an early appeal to 
the country, and consequently that they are to be allowed to 
retain their seats a little longer. Conversely, a popular Budget, 
though it might excite momentary elation, would soon be under- 
stood in its true and unpleasant character as denoting the early 


demise of the Parliament. 
* ok ok 


Come when it may, the next election will be unprecedented 
in one respect, for not only will it be decided in the lump, but the 
decision, unlike that of 1918, will be declared as soon as taken. 
Also, we shall again have an opportunity of testing the effect of 
polling all the constituencies simultaneously and comparing the 
system with the old method of spreading the different pollings 
over several weeks. Experts in electioneering often debate 
the point whether the last election, if its results had been dribbled 
out in day-by-day instalments, might not have produced a less 
lop-sided Parliament than that actually returned, one view being 
that with a considerable interval between the declaration of the 
results in the towns and the opening of the polls in the counties, 
the county constituencies would instinctively have sought to 
trim the Parliamentary ship. Doubtless a plausible case could 
be made out for this theory. But the 1906 election was con- 
ducted under the old system. Did the counties or the other 
late-polling constituencies seek to redress the balance on that 
occasion ? 

* oR * 

If so, the working of the new system at the next election should 
be an advantage to the Opposition, and especially to the Labour 
Party, whose gains, I suppose, must chiefly be won in those very 
industrial centres which under the old method would have 
been the first to reveal the direction in which the pendulum was 
about to swing. Next time nothing will be definitely known 
till after the pendulum has swung; no intermediate gong will 
sound an anti-Red alarm. 


WHEN IS A CONFERENCE NOT 
A CONFERENCE? 


O call the proceedings at Genoa a conference 
is now a mere figure of speech. We have 
had during the past three years a large and 

varied experience of this new method of international 
diplomacy and, despite its defects, we have come 
generally to accept the conference as the most hopeful 
way of dealing with the problems of a disordered world. 
But it is plain that to make a conference more is wanted 
than politicians and pressmen, dinner-parties, motor 
cars and memoranda. There must be some semblance 
of acommon purpose. There must be at least a reason- 
ably open mind among the participants, an intention 
to discuss and to bring something practical out of the 
discussion—in short, a will to construct. It was that 
which made Washington a success; it is the absence 
of that which makes Genoa what it is. For the mot 
d’ordre of France is not construction, but obstruction, 
calculated and implacable obstruction of every plan 
that promises relief to the miseries of Europe. M. 
Poincaré had already taken all possible precautions 
many weeks ago. Hehad whittled down the programme; 
he had extracted concessions from Mr. Lloyd George ; 
he had sent his delegates to Italy bound hand and foot, 
with no right to open their mouths save to repeat 
telephone messages from Paris. But this was not 
enough. Explosive forces appeared to disturb the 
nicely arranged harmony in which statesmen and experts 
were to purr to each other about marks and tariffs and 
railway engines, and M. Poincaré was called upon to 
vindicate the rights of France once more. He has 
risen to the occasion. There are to be no “ concessions ” 
to Russia or Germany, or the French delegation will 
shake the dust of Genoa off its feet. Only if it sticks 
to the letter and the spirit of the Cannes resolutions— 
as interpreted in Paris—may the Conference go on. 
In a word, it is to be not a conference but a marionette- 
show, with the Quai d’Orsay pulling the strings. 

But M. Poincaré has clearly done something much 
more than the mere upsetting of the British or Russian 
or anybody else’s plans at Genoa. All the world was 
prepared to see French intransigence somehow or other 
get the better of common sense and leave us with another 
pile of wrecked hopes. M. Poincaré’s pronouncement 
at Bar-le-Duc, however, beggars our expectations. It 
is the most positive declaration that we have yet had 
of the French policy and the French intentions—a 
declaration in which the note of defiance to this country 
and the rest of Europe is too blatant to be overlooked. 
In the new rapprochement of Germany and Russia 
M. Poincaré sees nothing but a formidable danger—a 
direct menace to Poland and an indirect menace to 
France. He knows that neither Britain nor Italy see 
it in that light, and his hope that “ the Allies may solve 
this problem with concord and in harmony, in pursuance 
of the noble ideals for which they fought—justice, 
liberty and the essential spirit of civilisation,” is, in 
all the circumstances, empty rhetoric. France envisages 
only one solution, which is to keep Germany and Russia 
apart and to keep them down. All this, however, 
might have passed; M. Poincaré was only saying by 
his own mouth what he had already said by M. Barthou’s, 
and what the Paris Press had been screaming in unison 
for a week. But the really serious challenge came in 
the statement that, if the Germans did not bow to the 


demands of the Reparations Commission by May 8ist, 
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France was prepared for a further invasion of Germany, 
with or without her Allies. France, he added as usual, 
was not imperialist or militarist; she was only deter- 
mined not to surrender any of the advantages given 
her by the Treaty of Versailles. As to that, we need 
only say that no one supposes France is imperialist 
in the vulgar sense of wanting to found a large territorial 
Empire of her own, or militarist in the sense that she is 
anxious to fight, or even to pay for the upkeep of a 
“ forest of bayonets.” But since one of the “ advant- 
ages ’’ of the Treaty of Versailles is that it enables France 
to suppress Germany indefinitely and to dominate the 
Continent, and another is that it gives her the oppor- 
tunity (some, of course, would prefer to say the duty) 
of maintaining enormous armaments, the reproach 
is not quite so libellous as M. Poincaré makes out. 
We are far from suggesting that readiness to disarm 
at this moment is the only test of anti-militarism, 
but, on the other hand, there is an attitude to dis- 
armament from which it is legitimate to draw deduc- 
tions. We have not forgotten M. Briand and his 
colleagues at Washington, or the reply made recently 
by the French Government to a questionnaire of the 
League of Nations :—“‘ The French Government cannot 
undertake not to exceed in the two succeeding financial 
years the total expenses for the army, navy and air 
force which figure in the 1922 Budget.” 

But let us return to M. Poincaré’s threat. We see 
no reason to regard it either as a piece of bluff to frighten 
the Germans, or as a mere angry retort to certain pro- 
vocative remarks made by Mr. Lloyd George the other 
day at Genoa, or as a sop thrown by a timid politician 
to the Cerberus of the Nationalist Press. M. Poincaré 
is not accustomed to deal in bluff, he is much too old 
a hand to commit the childish mistake of losing his 
temper with Mr. Lloyd George, and he is certainly not 
a timid politician. He is a statesman of rare principle 
—of more principle, if we may say so with infinite respect, 
than common sense. He has thrown down this chal- 
lenge deliberately, because he has seen, as everybody 
else has seen, his cherished illusion threatened, from 
Moscow, from Berlin, from Rome and, above all, from 
London. He and his friends have read into the Treaty 
of Rapallo not only a Russo-German bloc, but an Anglo- 
Italian-Russo-German bloc. Facta and Lloyd George 
are gibbeted in Paris together with Tchitcherin and 
Rathenau, and Lloyd George is the most dangerous 
villain of them all. Put in the solemn language of the 
Temps, the issue for Europe is clear: it is a choice be- 
tween the Lloyd George policy and the policy of France. 
We believe the Temps is substantially right—subject 
always to the slight difficulty we have in being sure 
about any project labelled with Mr. Lloyd George’s 
name—and, in view of all that has happened in the last 
three weeks, it was evidently high time for the French 
policy to prepare itself for action. M. Poincaré, with 
the forces against him growing at an alarming rate, 
has judged that offence was his best defence. He will 
fight, after counting the cost—or rather, we should say, 
after deciding to damn the consequences. Neither we 
nor he can foresee all the consequences ; but there are 
a few which are not difficult to imagine, and those few 
should have been enough to give pause to anyone less 
infatuated than M. Poincaré and the people he represents. 

The first and most obvious result of the challenge 
will be to foree Mr. Lloyd George to pick it up. We do 
not know, at the moment of writing, what method of 
retaliation Mr. Lloyd George will choose, and it is not 
worth while to speculate on the matter. What is really 





important is that Mr. Lloyd George is certain to rally 
the vast mass of British opinion to him in opposition 
to M. Poincaré’s policy. The British people have long 
ceased to be frightened by Bolshevik bogies or by 
horrid tales of a re-armed Hun. They have ceased to 
believe in the possibility of screwing gigantic reparations 
out of Germany, either by nursery tricks with the cus- 
toms or by the beating of drums on the Rhine. They 
have not ceased to believe that a restoration of the 
finances and the trade of Europe is vital to their own 
and other people’s prosperity, and that such a restoration 
is thwarted by the French attitude towards both Ger- 
many and Russia. If France prevents the recognition 
of the Soviet Government at Genoa—or even if M. 
Tchitcherin and his colleagues prevent it—the recog- 
nition will, nevertheless, have to come, for we need 
Russia as Russia needs us. And all that is said of this 
country may be said with equal confidence of Italy. 
Neither we nor the Italians will march with the French 
on or about May 31st. The French troops if they go 
will go alone. That is a consequence which, no doubt, 
M. Poincaré has faced and damned. What, then, 
of the results in Germany? M. Poincaré’s speech, 
with all that it implies, has, of course, added to the 
bitterness of the Germans against France—another 
consequence which may cause little uneasiness in 
Paris—but there is no evidence of its having frightened, 
or its being likely to frighten, them before May 3ist 
into a more complaisant mood. On the contrary, the 
threat, together with the disruption of the Entente, is 
far more likely to stiffen their resistance. Nor in this 
connection is the treaty with Russia to be forgotten. 
There may have been tactlessness on the part of the 
German delegates at Genoa; there may be misgivings 
about it among the German people; the document 
from the point of view of achieving anything immediate 
and material may be a mere scrap of paper. But its 
moral effect is incalculable, and however carefully the 
new situation may be “ examined ”’ by the Allies, to use 
M. Poincaré’s phrase, it cannot be obliterated. The 
harder the French press Germany, the closer will they 
drive her into the arms of Russia. M. Poincaré knows 
that, and the Germans know that he knows it. Is 
that also a consequence to be damned in Paris ? 
And, finally, supposing France, without her Allies 
and in the teeth of their opposition, is determined to 
play the armed bailiff in Germany, what is she going to 
get by it? It is incredible how, after the experience of 
the last three years, the old idea persists that nothing 
but more blue or khaki uniforms and more bayonets 
and machine guns are needed to stimulate the flow of 
milliards of gold marks. France, so far as we can see, 
will get nothing that she wants by her aggressive policy. 
She is likely, indeed, to get something that she does not 
want, and that something is isolation—perhaps utter 
isolation—in Europe. She has already drifted far. 
The Entente with us is rapidly becoming an untenable 
fiction, and without Mr. Lloyd George, who partly for his 
own ends and partly from moral weakness has upheld 
it far too long, it will collapse ignominiously. With 
Italy the French relations have never been cordial, 
save perhaps in the affairs of the Near East. On the 
two vital questions in Europe—German reparations and 
Russia—the Italians have been willing to go forward, 
when we have lagged behind in sympathy with France. 
Of the “‘ neutral ”’ States, there is not one which believes 
in M. Poincaré’s policy. There remain the Little 
Entente and Poland, on whom the diplomatists of 
Paris have built large hopes. But the times are changing, 
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and the hopes are beginning to dwindle. France’s 
darling, Poland, has gone so far asto join with the Baltic 
Border States in making a treaty with Moscow and 
pledging herself to press for de jure recognition of the 
Soviet Government. The Czecho-Slovaks have sunned 
themselves in the rays of the Quai d’Orsay ; but Presi- 
dent Masaryk and Dr. Benes are too shrewd to sacrifice 
their national interests in perpetual and blind obedience 
to a Power that insists on turning all Europe into a 
bear-garden. It may be that France can keep Belgium 
and Roumania and Jugoslavia at her side, whatever 
she does; but even that may prove less easy than 
she thinks. There was a tale told in the war of a 
gallant officer in an army that shall be nameless, who 
sprang with martial ardour on to the parapet and pointed 
to the enemy’s trenches. His men cheered as he 
waved his sword and called on them to follow him to 
victory or death, and when he sprang down and rushed 
across No Man’s Land they were still cheering—behind 
their parapet! If France thinks to lead Europe against 
Russia and Germany, she may enjoy that officer’s 
experience—save, perhaps, that there may not be 
many cheers. 

In any event, we are sure that M. Poincaré’s policy 
is doomed to failure. It is a policy born, as we know, 
of exasperation and desperate need. France’s need is 
real, and she has excuses for her exasperation—even 
against Mr. Lloyd George, as we are bound to admit. 
But it is none the less a bad policy—bad morally, politi- 
cally and economically. There is only one good thing 
about it, which is that the attempt to carry it out will 
involve such dangers to Europe and such ruin to France 
that we believe the first taste of it will convert the 
French people to sanity. If M. Poincaré could spare 
a moment for cool reflection, he might, with great 
benefit to all of us, and not least to himself, begin the 
conversion before May 31st by a milder method. He 
might even make Genoa a real Conference. 


THE RUSSO-GERMAN TREATY 


Bres.au, April 25th. 

CCORDING to the French Press the German wolf 

has suddenly thrown off the sheepskin, and secretly 

and perfidiously turned upon his unsuspecting 

companions. The ‘“ Russo-German bloc” has all at once 

become a reality, and the offensive and defensive alliance 

—which is the nightmare of the French—if not already 
concluded, is well within sight. 

It is hard to see what possible basis can be found for 
this strange view of the situation. Nothing could be more 
remote from the disposition and mentality of Germany 
to-day than the designs which the journalists of Paris so 
confidently ascribe to her. It is true that German public 
opinion was rather pessimistic about the prospects of the 
Genoa Conference, for it seemed like a consultation of 
doctors who were not to be allowed even to diagnose, still 
less to treat, the real causes of the patient’s illness. But 
when the first reports of the inaugural proceedings of the 
Conference appeared in the papers, the whole outlook seemed 
to change. Even conservative and reactionary organs 
which habitually refuse to see anything in the political 
world of to-day but “a scene of degradation, ugliness and 
tears,” seemed suddenly touched by a fit of hopefulness. 
The buoyant frame of mind which seemed to animate the 
great “‘ Council of Genoa” began to spread itself through 
the wires into the remotest corners of the world, into the 
very sloughs of despond. After all, there was such a thing 
as a genuine thirst for reconciliation and true international 
understanding, and the proceedings of the first day 





strengthened the impression that those who opposed it 
would isolate themselves more and more surely as the days 
passed. Then the news of the Russo-German incident came, 
unexpected like a thunderstorm in March. The first 
amazement was due to the fact that the German delegation 
should have taken any step at all. We are not used to 
that sort of thing nowadays. The Imperial Government 
took so many wrong steps that the Republican Government 
seems to have considered it a mistake to take any at all, 
It has confined itself to answering threatening Notes of 
reparation commissions, control committees, and the like, 
which has appeared to fill up its time so entirely that no 
occasion has been left for it to show a spirit of initiative, 
The proof that that spirit was not wholly extinct was what 
filled the ordinary newspaper reader, who did not know 
what it was all about, with a certain modest satisfaction. 
He was, of course, greatly mistaken. 

The German delegation did not show any real initiative. 
It was in a predicament which had lasted for years and had 
suddenly taken a dangerous turn, like an illness, which 
you have been too irresolute to attack and which in conse- 
quence of your hesitation compels you all at once to have a 
dangerous operation. Everybody who during recent years 
has visited Moscow in order to inspect the Bolshevist system 
with his own eyes—and there has been quite a pilgrimage 
there of advanced sorts from all parts of the world, very 
much as there was to Paris during the first stages of the 
great Revolution—has told the public in newspaper articles 
how dissatisfied the Soviet people are with the way in which 
foreign affairs in Germany are conducted. Stinnes’ London 
visit made the Russians especially nervous. Towards the 
end of December, 1921, their annoyance at the wavering and 
irresolute attitude of the German Government as to an 
independent commercial policy towards Russia found an 
almost threatening expression in an article of Radek’s in 
the Pravda which said: ‘“* We know that Germany is even 
more dependent than we are. She can conduct neither 
Eastern nor Western politics; she has no possibility of 
breaking with the West. But the question is at present, 
whether Germany, under the pressure of her daily cares, 
will renounce all independent politics in future, and abandon 
the idea of an independent economic policy towards Russia 
within the limits possible for her.” The article wound up 
with a reference to the importance of the Government’s 
attitude towards the Stinnes schemes, which “ will decide 
for Russia, whether Germany is to count at all for her 
in the sphere of world-politics.” Language like this was 
sufficiently clear. It reached Germany in official and 
unofficial ways for a long time, and occasionally took on a 
rather menacing tone. The correspondent of the Berliner 
Tageblatt, Paul Scheffer, whose articles from Russia received 
a good deal of attention throughout Germany some months 
ago, finished one of his letters about the attitude of official 
Russia towards Germany with the highly suggestive words : 
** A Russian Canossa would mean for us a second Versailles.” 
At Canossa the German Emperor, Henry VII., was com- 
pelled to stand bare-legged and bare-headed in the snow 
during the Pope’s pleasure. This, of course, is not exactly 
what Mr. Lloyd George asks of M. Tchitcherin at Genoa. 
But it may be doubted whether the situation of the Russian 
delegates has at times been much more enviable. 

In these circumstances M. Tchitcherin naturally fell back 
on his last resources and asked the Germans to decide at 
last. The Germans, for their part, had observed with 
growing uneasiness that transactions between the Entente 
parties and the Russians were going on which might end 
in Germany’s being presented, in accordance with the fatal 
Section 116 of the Versailles Treaty, with a new creditor, 
whose claims she would be unable to dispute. It is intelli- 
gible that they should have been frightened by such a pros- 
pect. Germany has got more than enough creditors already. 
The Polish Foreign Minister, Skirmunt, has lately talked 
of the “ buzzing beehive,” Germany. 
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seems, in a half-complimentary way. But what gives the 
compliment a peculiar flavour is, that the simile visualises 
the situation of Germany as it is seen by millions of Germans, 
who though not at all averse to paying a fixed sum for 
reparations, be it ever so high, are profoundly embittered 
by the idea of being looked upon for the next hundred years 
as a sort of bee-swarm which the rest of Europe keeps, in 
order to lighten its hive of the honeycombs from time to 
time. Since apiarists of this kind exist already in abundance, 
the German delegates seem to have shrunk back from the 
idea of allowing the number to increase. So they took a 
sudden decision which ought to have been taken months 
ago, but which at this particular moment could not fail to 
arouse &@ most unnecessary sensation and to create serious 
difficulties. This was quite well understood in Germany, 
where the whole affair consequently was very far from being 
hailed with a flourish of trumpets. On the contrary, a great 
many papers asked if the damage done ought really to have 
been risked at a time when Germany depended in a higher 
degree than ever before on the good opinion of the world. 
In the Socialist Press especially there were expressions of 
diffidence, doubts whether the German delegation had not 
been outwitted by the sly strategy of the Soviet diplomats. 
In general, it was looked upon solely as a tolerably successful 
effort to avert new evils. 


It was not enthusiastically welcomed as a new start in the 
political relations with the Soviet Government. Russo- 
German relations have undergone various changes since the 
time when Herr Joffe was allowed by the Imperial Govern- 
ment in 1918 to unfold the symbol of the world revolution, 
the red flag, on his Berlin embassy—until he was convicted 
of a vast Bolshevist agitation and sent home shortly before 
the great débdcle. But the number of the faithful has 
decreased from year to year, here as elsewhere. The 
splitting up of the Socialist parties, the unscrupulous 
endeavour to bring about a revolution by all sorts of provoca- 
tions, have left amongst the masses a strong feeling of 
bitterness against the Moscow Government. Rosa Luxem- 
burg herself, the founder of the Communist Party, has 
sharply condemned Bolshevist practices and their demoral- 
ising reign of terror. So there is no political group that 


does not look distrustfully upon Moscow, and if the course 


of events has led the German delegation at Genoa to side 
with the Soviet people, they must have thought with 
Shakespeare that “ misery acquaints a man with strange 
bedfellows.”” Nobody, at any rate, because of this new 
association, will decorate himself with the Soviet star, 
as with the Turkish half-moon during the war. Nobody 
has voiced the opinion that German politics will take a 
different turn now that a great addition of power has been 
gained which will permit a new conception of the political 
situation with regard to the Western Powers. Germany 
has passed through too many hardships, through a wrong 
conception of realities, not to understand that a Treaty like 
the present is of almost exclusively commercial importance. 


It is, of course, not to be denied that the Treaty has a 
political side, but it is, so to speak, of a negative character. 
If Russia, as she evidently threatened, had indeed become 
interested in the German reparations and become Germany’s 
creditor, her political as well as her commercial attitude 
towards Germany would have undergone a fundamental 
change. The isolation of Germany, at which French politics 
so consistently aim, would have resembled that of the 
war years, and M. Clemenceau’s phrase, that this peace is 
the continuation of the war with other means, would have 
been verified in a still higher degree. That is why the 
German citizen reads of the Treaty with a sigh of relief. 
Other considerations do not arise at all. Germany is still 
in too sorry a plight, with the Damocles sword of the 
demands of the Reparation Commission hanging over her 
head, to indulge in Utopian militarist dreams. There may 
exist in Germany, of course, certain politically uneducated 
persons who associate the Russo-German rapprochement 


with their own extravagant hopes. But they certainly 
have no influence on the present course of political events, 
still less upon the Genoa delegation, which consists of people 
who enjoy European confidence. In these circumstances, 
it is not a little alarming that the Genoa incident should 
have produced a new outbreak of anti-German feeling in 
France which, as seen from Germany, seems to bear no 
proportion to what has really happened and the effect of 
which has already reached as far as the French satrapies 
in Central Europe, producing echoes in the Warsaw and 
Prague Press. Its influence plays perhaps, too, some part 
in the agitation that is suddenly announced from the much- 
harassed district of Upper Silesia. Everybody who comes 
from there agrees that the population is very much alarmed 
by certain signs which seem to indicate that a new storm 
is brewing. The French occupation troops have enormously 
increased their endeavours lately to hunt up all ammunition 
stored up in German quarters, whereas the Poles are said 
to be absolutely untroubled. Many German people who at 
an insurrection might play a réle in the “ Selbstschutz ” 
are being imprisoned. Ammunition transports are announced 
from the Polish frontier. The Polish political agitation has 
already reached a high-water mark again. The aim they 
more or less openly proclaim is to get hold of those towns 
which were left to Germany by the decision of last year. 
The feeling of the population of these towns (Beuthen, 
Gleiwitz, etc.) is not very hopeful. The outbreak of the 
new Putsch is supposed to be fixed for the very near future, 
viz., the Polish national festival in the beginning of May. 
Korfanty’s having gone to Paris is considered as a fatal sign. 
One feels inclined to look upon all this as mere chimeras ; 
unfortunately, however, the monstrous experiences during 
the last Upper Silesian insurrection justify the very worst 
misgivings. Vestigia terrent. Levin L. ScnOckine. 


THE ATTACK ON THE TRADE 
BOARDS 


OCIAL reform, we are well aware, has long ceased 
S to have a place in the programme of the Coalition. 
Not only the hopes but the promises of 1918 
have long been discarded as extravagant, impossible, 
inconsistent with the pressing claims of “* national economy.”’ 
Nor are even the actual achievements of the war and post- 
war years allowed to stand. A few of the lavish promises 
of the “reconstruction” period were translated into Acts of 
Parliament before the return to commercial sanity was 
complete, and so our statesmen have been faced with 
the difficult and invidious task of repealing Statutes which 
were passed under a misapprehension of the realities of the 
post-war economic position. 

Fortunately, most of the plans for the new heaven and 
the new earth did not get past the stage of promissory notes 
—debts of honour which, in the political world, it is easy 
to repudiate. The eight-hours day was incorporated in 
a Government Bill in 1919, but was saved from reaching 
the Statute Book. Most of the other recommendations 
of the Industrial Conference never got even so far. But 
on at least four important issues the Government definitely 
committed itself. It passed the Education Act and the 
Housing Acts, and it considerably extended the State 
regulation of wages in low-paid trades by the Trade Boards 
Act and the Corn Production Act. Out of its commitments 
in respect of housing and education the Government 1s 
still wriggling skilfully without resort to actual repeal. 
But in the matter of wages there could be no going back 
without fresh legislation to undo the mistakes of the day 
before yesterday. The first step, the destruction of the 
Agricultural Wages Board, was taken last year. The 
second, the destruction of the safeguards assured to low- 
paid industrial workers by the Trade Boards Acts, had to be 
taken with much greater circumspection. Trade Boards 
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are not an invention of the war period. They were applied 
experimentally to a number of trades by the Liberal Govern- 
ment in 1909, and almost everybody, including the better 
class of employers affected, expressed the greatest satis- 
faction with their work. The system was extended to 
a number of additional trades shortly before the war, 
and it was clear that a much wider extension would be 
only a ‘matter of time. The revised Trade Boards Act 
passed in 1918 was thus in the main only a continuation 
of the tendency already in existence. 

This fact made it difficult to organise a direct frontal 
attack on the Trade Board system as a whole. Strong 
pressure was exercised, however, by certain groups of 
employers, and in many cases the application of the Acts 
to additional trades was successfully resisted. There was, 
indeed, a considerable body of opinion among employers 
favourable to the Boards, especially in those trades which 
had the longest experience of the system, but their voice 
was drowned by the demands of the big employers’ 
federations, which ceaselessly asserted that their members 
were being ruined and trade driven out of the country, 
because of the rates of wages fixed by the Boards. In 
these circumstances, the Government appointed a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, on which Trade Union as well 2s em- 
ployers’ representatives were invited to sit. This Com- 
mittee has now issued its Report, and its recommendations, 
if they are adopted, will decisively cripple the Trade Boards, 
except for the prevention of some of the most extreme 
forms of sweating. 

It is true that the Report of Lord Cave’s Committee is 
unanimous and was signed by three prominent Trade 
Union officials. These officials are answerable for their 
signatures to the Trade Union movement, and not to us, 
but it has to be pointed out that each of them belongs to 
a trade very differently situated from those to which the 
Trade Boards Act has been applied. They come from 
highly-organised trades, quite capable of taking care of 
themselves by the method of collective bargaining and, 
with a long tradition of such bargaining behind them, 
exceedingly jealous of State interference with their economic 
concerns. They would be the last to desire any application 
of the Trade Board system, or any legal regulation of wages, 
in the trades which they represent, and apparently they 
lack the imagination necessary to realise the position of 
groups of workers who are less well organised and less 
favourably situated for collective bargaining. 

_ The Report is based on a theory. Its theory is that State 
intervention in economic concerns is essentially evil, and 
that State regulation of wages, if, in face of the social 
conscience which rebels against the worst forms of sweated 
labour it cannot be done away with altogether, must be kept 
down to the absolute minimum. The Committee holds that 
under the Act of 1918 the Trade Boards have been allowed 
to pass beyond their proper function. Boards have been 
set up, they think, in cases in which there should have been 
no interference with the free play of economic forces, and 
the Boards, once established, have gone far beyond the 
mere prevention of sweating. They recommend that in 
future Boards should only be established in cases in which 
there is not only a lack of adequate machinery for collective 
bargaining, but also a prevalence of wages “ unduly low 
as compared with those ,in other employments,” and 
they urge that the powers of the Boards should be severely 
restricted, so as practically to limit their compulsory powers 
to the fixing for each trade of a single basic minimum 
wage applicable only to the lowest grade of ordinary workers. 

Naturally, so drastic a proposal for the abandonment 
of a system of regulation fully adopted only in 1918 has to 
be supported by practical arguments as well as on the 
strength of a theory. The practical charge which the 
Committee makes against the Trade Boards, on the strength 
of evidence offered by numerous employers’ associations 
and strenuously combated by numerous Trade Unions, 




























is that the rates of wages fixed by the Boards have caused 
unemployment, either by driving trade out of the country 
or by forcing up prices to a point at which the consumer 
has refused to buy. This charge has, of course, been urged 
with at least equal vigour by employers in other industries 
wholly outside the Trade Board system. Almost every 
group of employers holds that wages are too high and that 
they cause unemployment and drive trade abroad. If 
the charge against the Trade Boards is to be seriously sus- 
tained, it ought surely to be shown that wages in the Trade 
Board industries have risen more than in other industries, 
and that unemployment in these industries has been more 
severe than in others. It is remarkable that on neither 
of these points does the Committee offer even a single word 
of evidence. It appears to have accepted the accuracy 
of the employers’ statements without any attempt to 
submit them to even the most elementary statistical 
investigation. If it had done so, it could not have made 
the statements summarised above. For, in point of fact, 
neither have wages in the industries covered by Trade 
Boards increased more rapidly than wages in other 
industries, nor has the percentage of unemployment in 
these industries been so high as in others wholly free from 
State regulation. Full comparative particulars are not 
available in either case, but an analysis of the figures 
which are available fully bears out these contentions, 
which the reader can verify for himself by reference to 
the wage tables recently published by the Labour 
Research Department in its monograph on Wages, 
Prices and Profits, and to the trade statistics of 
unemployment published monthly in the Labour Gazette. 

Doubtless, in a sense, all payments of wages create 
unemployment and drive industry abroad. If an employer 
could get labour without paying any wages at all, then, 
if we ignore the little fact that the home market for his 
goods would be destroyed, he would doubtless be able to 
produce more cheaply and to cut out his foreign competitors. 
But this sort of economic reasoning is fit only for Bedlam 
and, unless it can be shown that the Trade Board trades 
have been affected more seriously than others in which 
wages are not regulated by State action, the opponents of 
the legal minimum wage have, on this ground, no case at all. 
Many employers doubtless believe that they are being 
ruined by State action and that only a return to unrestricted 
sweating can save the country from disaster, but this 
is by no means the first occasion on which business men 
have proved themselves very bad economists. 

We are driven back, then, to the theoretical argument 
that the State ought to keep its hands off wages in all but 
the most outrageous cases of sweating. It is quite true, 
as Lord Cave’s Committee contends, that the Trade Boards, 
as a result of their actual experience of wage regulation, 
have tended to widen their sphere of action. Beginning with 
the fixing of minimum rates only for the lowest paid grades 
of male and female labour in the trades under their control, 
they have been led to fix special rates in many cases for 
higher-paid grades. But they have done this, not under 
any pressure from the State, but because often both the 
employers’ and the workers’ representatives have recognised 
that it was indispensable to the effective performance of 
their task to establish not merely a general minimum 
rate but a relation between that rate and the remuneration 
of special types of labour. It is irrelevant to argue that 
this task ought to be left to collective bargaining without 
legal compulsion, for one of the main reasons for applying 
the Trade Board system is the lack of the organisation 
requisite to enforce generally the results of collective bar- 
gaining. To restrict the powers of the Trade Boards in the 
fashion proposed by the Committee would be to cripple 
their operations and to remove the safeguards which the good 
employer receives under the present system. 

The faults of the Cave Report, in our view, wholly over- 
shadow its merits. But there are good features in it, such 
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as the proposal which would enable rates of wages to be 
adjusted more speedily and with less formality—a proposal 
urged by the Unions and rejected by the employers and the 
Government when wages were rising, and still accepted by 
the Unions although, for the time, it will operate against 
their interests. There is good, too, in some of the minor 
administrative changes proposed by the Committee. But 
the general tendency of the Report is undoubtedly hostile 
to the Trade Board system, and it is not difficult to see that 
it represents the nearest approach to the total abolition 
of legal regulation that the majority of the Committee con- 
sidered to be practicable at the present stage. It is still, 
of course, only a Report, and effect can be given to its 
proposals only by legislation. But the present House of 
Commons can be relied upon to support, and probably to 
strengthen, any reactionary measure which the Government 
may place before it, unless there is a very strong outside 
public opinion to be reckoned with. We hope, therefore, 
that not only the Trade Unions concerned in maintaining 
the Trade Board system, but also the influential sections 
of the public which were responsible for its establishment 
and extension, will realise the danger and lose no time in 
organising their forces for resistance. The Trade Boards 
Acts, establishing the principle of the legal minimum wage, 
are perhaps the most important achievement of this century 
in the sphere of industrial reform. They must not be 
undermined because agitated employers indulge in false 
economic reasoning, or because certain Trade Union officials, 
needing no protection for their own groups of workers, 
fail to understand the position of the great sections of the 
wage-earners for whom collective bargaining affords no 
adequate safeguard against starvation wages. 


THE CRIME OF J. LYONS & CO. 


F Dr. Johnson or Charles Lamb or, indeed, anybody 
I who lived a hundred or two hundred or even three 
hundred years ago were to return to earth, he would 

find several changes in the appearance of London. It is 
doubtful if he would find any other quite so striking as the 


change that has been brought about by the multiplication . 


of Lyons’s tea-shops. There are no other tea-shops that 
make the same impression on the eye. Their white-and- 
gold faces and their polished windows are as noticeable as 
the painted signs of inns. They have a nice suggestion that 
luxury has been democratised and brought within the reach 
of anybody who has threepence in his pocket. They 
announce entertainment. They seem to say that there is 
no need to go to White Cities in order to be happy while 
toasted scones may be eaten within from marble tables. 
Could Sardanapalus himself ask for anything better than to 
be allowed to sit at a marble table and eat steak-and-kidney 
pudding from a silver fork ? It is no wonder that Londoners 
flock every day in thousands into these white palaces of 
poached eggs on toast. They look infinitely more inviting 
than the theatres and the picture-houses. The Lyons- 
going population of London is probably now greater than 
the church-going population. There are Londoners who 
have never visited the Tower or been inside Westminster 
Abbey, but there are few who have never been in a Lyons’s 
tea-shop. Even between ten and eleven in the morning 
you will find some shops full. It is apparently the habit 
of many people to follow their cup of bedroom tea and their 
breakfast coffee with a cup of coffee on their arrival in the 
City as a restorative after the fatigue of the journey on the 
Underground. People, it seems, must drink something, 
if only as an alternative to work. And there is this to be 
said for coffee as a drink in the early part of the day, that 
it does not fuddle the brain like beer or milk. Victims of the 
milk habit, unfortunately, are also to be seen at Lyons’s. 
You can tell them by the furtive way in which they creep 
down side-streets and slip in at the inconspicuous doors 


specially provided for them. They have dark rings under 
their eyes and never look happy except when actually 
drinking the “* white stuff,” as they call it among themselves. 
There is no habit that gets a stronger grip on a man, 
and the women are, if anything, worse than the men. 

We speak from hearsay, but we understand that the first 
effect produced by a draught of milk is extraordinarily 


pleasant. Beginners usually find the taste nauseating, 
but the habitual drinker finds even this delightful. The 
milk, having passed into the stomach, at once sets up a 
glow through the system and gives the victim a feeling of 
enormous energy. He feels fit for anything—even for the 
work that he has been neglecting in order to indulge his 
craving. He tells himself that, after another glass, he will 
return and do it twice as well and twice as fast as he would 
have done if he had contented himself with drinking a glass 
of water in the office. His capacity for self-deception 
increases. He feels amazingly good as well as amazingly 
buoyant. He achieves wonders in day-dreams. He has, 
indeed, almost all the characteristics of the alcoholist. 
He differs from him chiefly through having none of the 
superficial sociableness and generosity of the spirit-drinker. 
No milk-drinker ever stands another a glass of milk. 
The milk-drinker is essentially a solitary—taciturn and 
forbidding. He prefers to have a table to himself, and, 
if you did not watch him closely, you might even think 
that he was unhappy. But, as soon as his lips touch the 
glass, you can see a look of gratification stealing over his 
face—a look that he does his best to conceal, lest it should 
give away his dread secret. If you attempt to reason with 
him, he becomes sullen, hostile. He seeks refuge in lying 
excuses. “ Milk is a food,” he declares stolidly. “ My 
dear man,” you reply to him, “a beer drinker says the 
same thing about beer, but, if you read the report of the 
recent inquiry into alcohol, you will find that beer has no 
food-value whatever.” That exasperates him. “I was 
not talking about beer. I was talking about milk. I say 
it’s a food. Children live on it.” ‘ Yes, the poor little 
mites,” you reply; “twenty years ago, when children 
used to be allowed into public-houses, I have seen a mother 
giving a sip of beer to an infant-in-arms. She took your 
view. If you had reproached her, she would have said, 
‘ Beer is a food.’ The Jaw has fortunately put a stop to 
that sort of thing. Why not be frank and admit that you 
drink milk because you like it?” “I do admit it,” he 
answers, “‘ but I also maintain that it is a food. It is 
nature’s attempt to provide a complete food for ealves.” 
“* For calves, yes,” you take him up, “* just as grass is nature’s 
attempt to provide a complete food for cows. Grass and 
milk are a natural food for the beasts of the field. But 

man is higher in the scale than a beast of the field and 

should have nobler tastes. . .”” But it is no use trying to 
convince him. Under the influence of his stimulant, he 

will say anything. He merely laughs when you remind him 

that Landru was a milk-drinker and that, on the eve of his 

execution, when he was offered a half-bottle of wine, he 

asked for a glass of milk instead. He becomes openly 

derisive when you remind him that Homer made the odious 

Polyphemus a milk-drinker in contrast to Ulysses who drank 

wine. When the milk has mounted to the brain, men cease 
to be capable of reasoning. 

Lyons’s shops must unquestionably be held responsible 
for a great part of the increase in the habit of milk-drinking 
during the past twenty years. For some extraordinary 
reason, the Government, while shutting the public-houses 
during several hours of the day, permits the sale of milk 
at all hours. The early morning glass of milk has in con- 
sequence become a habit with thousands of people and 
especially, it is to be feared, with young people. There is 
no legal age-limit for buying milk as there is for buying 
alcohol or tobacco. One result of this is that enough 
money is spent on milk every year to pay for the Army 
and Navy and even, it is said, to make England a country 


fit for heroes to live in. 
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It was not, however, in order to discuss or to deplore 
the ravages of the milk habit that I sat down to inveigh 
against the crime of J. Lyons and Co. Nothing could 
have been further from my thoughts than milk. Deplorable 
though the excessive consumption of it is, it would none 
the less be ridiculous to describe the sale of it as a crime. 
Most of us are far too ready to expend our moral indignation 
on things for which we have no fancy. We are apt to 
forget that there are good men and women on both sides 
of the question and that, where this is so, it may be 
infinitely more harmful to suppress a habit than to tolerate 
even a habit that does a considerable amount of harm. 
Hence we should be reluctant to bring any but moral 
pressure to bear on the milk drinkers. They should be 
dealt with by the clergy rather than by the police. The 
crime of which we accuse Messrs. Lyons is a much more 
serious affair than the sale of milk. It is that they have 
connived at the destruction of the charm of London. They 
have sinned against good architecture in pulling down a 
delightful old shop in Coventry Street in order to make 
room for an extension of their Corner House in that region. 
Before the war this shop, with its little low windows and 
its little square panes, attracted the eye every time one 
passed along the street. It belonged to a jeweller, and 
its old-fashioned and unostentatious front made one feel 
that here the tradition of the silversmith must have been 
handed down from father to son during several generations. 
This may have been an illusion, but at least the shop was 
one of the few West End shops that stood like a reminder 
of the quiet beauty of the town life of a past world. There 
are not many shops in London that have the air of historical 
pieces. This was one of them. How the eye brightens 
at the sight even of the lettering above a shop window or 
the number on a door that gives one the impression that 
it has been wrought by an artificer who loved his work! 
There is something in our nature that craves for design 
even in the printing of an advertisement. It is not only 
in painting and in poetry that we long for the presence of 
the sense of pattern. It is as though we were everywhere 
in search of delight, and as though the delight of the 
humblest ertificer communicated itself to us in even the 
least conspicuous pattern it creates. For delight always 
creates patterns, and pattern in their turn create delight. 
One of the worst effects of the invention of machinery is 
that, not only did it make the work in factories mechanical, 
but it spread the idea of the mechanical even among men 
who were engaged in the arts and crafts. It would be 
absurd to deplore the invention of machinery as an absolute 
evil, but it did produce one notoriously evil effect in lowering 
the taste for good craftsmanship and in the general sub- 
ordination of the creative human being to the manu- 
facturing machine. The chief vice of Victorian architecture 
was that it was for the most part not created but manu- 
factured. There are few shops in London that do not 
seem to have been turned with as little creative pleasure as 
the hardware and earthenware for sale within. London 
streets, as a consequence, are, so far as the buildings are 
concerned, among the dullest in the world to walk in. 
There are signs of a change for the better, but it will be 
some time yet before it is generally recognised that a 
shop-front should reveal a personality and enable us to 
share in the artist’s delight in designing it no less than 
a picture or a poem. If buildings were taken as seriously 
as pictures or poems, it would not be possible to destroy 
a charming building without interference. Several countries 
forbid the export of masterpieces of painting. It is 
questionable whether it is not even more important to 
preserve good buildings than good paintings for the mass 
of the people. It is melancholy to see a new London 


that is manufactured taking the place of a London that 
was built. Nine hundred and ninety-nine buildings in a 
thousand could easily be spared, but the thousandth, like 
every work of art, should be regarded as a public possession. 
Messrs. Lyons have been public hens 


actors in many 


respects. Nothing comparable to their genius for catering 
has ever been known in England before. Genius should 
recognise genius, however, and the genius that resides in 
an old shop-front should not be ruthlessly destroyed by 
the genius of the caterer. The shop in question, indeed, 
had ceased to be a jeweller’s shop before it passed into 
the hands of Messrs. Lyons. During the war it was taken 
over by the Air Ministry, who preserved it in its old con- 
dition. But now it is gone, and the ghost of a past age 
has quitted Coventry Street for ever. It will be impossible 
henceforth to walk down the street without being haunted 
by the feeling that one is passing the scene of a crime. 

v. ¥ 


BEETLES AND BUGS IN 
PARTNERSHIP 


NE of the most interesting of recent natural history 
() stories is Professor W. M. Wheeler’s account 
(Zoologica, Vol. III.) of the social beetles that 
live in the swollen leaf-stalks of a peculiar leguminous tree 
(Tachigalia), indigenous to the Guianas. The plant occurs 
as a young shade form, a few feet high and with few leaves, 
and as a sun form, which is a real tree, with a crown of 
foliage at the summit of a very slender trunk, 40 to 60 feet 
in height. The hollow leaf-stalks are likewise tenanted by 
ants, and both the beetles and the ants cultivate coccid 
insects. As we shall see, there are other wheels within 
wheels. 

The keystone of the animate arch is the leaf-stalk or 
petiole of the Tachigalia. It is swollen in spindle form and 
is at first filled with juicy pith. This soon dries up and turns 
into loose fluffy amber-coloured tissue, which contains some 
very nutritive substance. Into this attractive shelter a 
queen-ant (one of four species) gnaws her way and closes the 
door behind her. She lays eggs and rears a brood of workers 
in the amber-coloured fluff. These workers open the door 
and go out and in. Soon, however, there are other inmates, 
which come in or are brought in to the swollen petiole. 
These are coccid insects or mealy bugs, of a particular 
species, of course, which attach themselves to the nutritive 
tissue and find an abundant supply of sap. So abundant, 
indeed, that the mealy bugs overflow and afford the ants a 
welcome supply of food. From one shelter another may be 
colonised, and the broods of several queens probably agree 
to live in harmony on the tree. If you knock at the door 
the workers rush out in angry crowds. An interesting 
point is that on any one tree there is only one kind of ant 
tenanting the swollen petioles. There are indeed leaf- 
cutter ants exploring, there are thief ants sneaking into the 
shelters, and there are non-aggressive ants who invade 
every hole and corner, but each tree has only one kind of 
ant-guest cultivating mealy bugs in the swollen petioles. 
So far then we have to do with a three-cornered inter- 
relation—the ‘*‘ myrmecophilous ” Tachigalia tree, the special 
ant-tenants, and the mealy bugs that are middlemen between 
the two others. 

It is time to turn to the beetle which Professor Wheeler 
found in the same interrelation as the ant, i.e., living inside 
the swollen leaf-stalk and utilising mealy bugs. It is a 
small narrow Silvanid beetle, dark chestnut brown, not 
very unlike some kinds of ants. Except when hungry or 
disturbed it is rather sluggish, and the observer never saw 
it fly. A pair of beetles resolve to set up house in a swollen 
petiole, either in an intact one or in a deserted one. In 
either case they make an entrance for themselves. If they 
have chosen a previously occupied house there is a good 
deal of cleaning necessary, but this is done somewhat per- 
functorily by packing the refuse into the narrow ends of 
the spindle-shaped cavity. After things are tidy the female 
lays a few eggs which develop rapidly. Then enter the 
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mealy bugs, which attach themselves to the amber-coloured 
tissue and are utilized by the beetles just as by the ants. 
But the beetles are able to feed on the vegetable tissue 
directly as well as indirectly. As the space is limited and 
as everything depends on the continued proliferation of the 
nutritive tissue, the inside of the petiole is kept in good 
order. The “ frass” or undigested stuff, passed from the 
food-canal of the beetles and coccids, is disposed of in 
orderly ridges, and a little is used to build a circular tower 
round the opening. Here one of the beetles sometimes 
mounts guard, occasionally projecting his feelers and waving 
them about—a quaint sight on the surface of a plant! 
The inmates of the petiole may now consist of the parent- 
beetles, a dozen or so youngsters of various ages, and about 
as many mealy bugs. In some of the milk-eating tribes of 
Central Africa every child has its special cow, so there is 
usually a mealy bug for each young beetle. Soon, however, 
there is a second generation of beetles and the mealy bugs 
also multiply. There are deaths, of course, and consequent 
additions to the kitchen-middens in the narrow ends of the 
spindle, but the house becomes overcrowded. Then the 
beetles begin to flit, singly or in pairs, and new households 
are started in other leaves of the tree. It should be noted 
that while the larval and adult beetles are able to eat the 
amber-coloured tissue, they always solicit and utilise the 
sugary overflow of the coccids. 

Only the female mealy bug of the Tachigalia has been 
seen—a squat pinkish creature, three millimetres in length, 
covered dorsally with white mealy wax. There are two 
pairs of minute dorsal ostioles which possibly secrete 
some attractive or repulsive substance. In some related 
forms droplets have been detected, but not in this species. 
The honey-dew which the ants and beetles are so fond of is 
passed out from the end of the food-canal. If the mealy 
bugs are the cows of the beetles, in the sense in which 
Linneus called certain Aphides “ vacce formicarum,” 
then the honey-dew corresponds to cow-dung. When a 
hungry and thirsty beetle comes across a bug, it imme- 
diately proceeds to massage it with its club-shaped antenne. 
It beats vigorously, using the feelers alternately, reminding 
the observer of an energetic piano-player, or, perhaps, of 
an exponent of musical slates with a gloved drumstick in 


each hand. Whenever a clear drop is emitted it is greedily. 


swallowed. Then follows more percussionary massage. It 
is hard work, for the beetle has sometimes to beat for half- 
an-hour before it gets drops enough. Moreover the beetle 
sometimes tackles a dry coccid and may beat for an hour 
without getting a drink. An ant would never persist so 
long, but the beetle has not the brains of an ant. Many 
beetles and their larve too may crowd around one bug and 
drum on it together. But only one at a time can imbibe 
the clear droplet. It is no case of ilka beetle having its 
ain drap o’ dew. So there is hustling and butting among 
the beetles. This strikes a note that is not instinctive. 

Where, it may be asked, do the mealy bugs’ interests 
come in? Part of the answer is that they cannot get inside 
the petiole unless ants or beetles make a door. It is possible, 
moreover, that the massaging is good for their health. 
An interesting detail is that when leaves are cut off and 
become dry, the coccids drop from the grooves of nutritive 
tissue in which they were attached; their bodies become 
attenuated and somewhat shrivelled; the larval beetles 
suffer in the same way; the adults share in the general 
discomfort and restlessness. Then the beetles, both young 
and old, turn on one another and cannibalism runs riot 
for a brief space. But this does not occur in a state of 
Nature. 

Professor Wheeler soon discovered that the life of the 
beetles was not an easy one. They occur only in the 
younger shade forms of the Tachigalia, for they cannot 
stand against the ants that colonise the larger tree-like 
forms of the plant. But before these arrive on the scene 
there are other enemies which invade the shelters. The 
worst of these is a little thief-ant Solenopsis that works 


at night and burglars the beetles’ homes. It gets in at the 
unguarded door or bluffs the porter, and it devours the 
beetles both young and old. What it does to the mealy 
bugs is uncertain. They are compared by Dr. Wheeler 
to the cattle in a disturbed country; in most cases they 
change masters; occasionally they are devoured. But 
apart from the dangers incidental to the struggles between 
beetles and ants, the mealy bugs have enemies of their own 
—the predaceous larve of a small Coccinellid beetle, the 
maggots of a midge which enclose the bugs in a white web 
and devour them at leisure, and a Hymenopterous parasite 
which develops inside the bug. Truly wheels within 
wheels ! 

On a few occasions in his studies at Kartabo in Guiana, 
Professor Wheeler found the petioles of Tachigalia tenanted 
not by the beetle (Coccidotrophus socialis) whose ways 
have been described, but by another of different structure 
and similar habits. It seemed like a poor copy of the first 
—‘a feeble, anemic and harried species on the verge of 
extinction.” The probability is that both kinds of beetles 
were at first vegetarian, that they found open petioles 
which ants had left, that they learned the palatability of 
the amber-coloured tissue, that they discovered from the 
ants the trick of utilising mealy bugs. But there is many 
a “perhaps” in the story. There are some other beetles 
that live in companies, but outside of the order of ants 
there are only two or three instances of insects utilising 
bugs as cows. The major problem is to picture the origin 
of that remarkable habit among beetles. The larval 
beetles are more alert, restless, and inquisitive than the 
adults ; they massage with great vigour ; they have mouth- 
parts well suited for spooning up the sugary drops. Per- 
haps the habit began with them and they taught their 
parents. Perhaps, on the other hand, the adult beetles 
picked up the idea from the ants, and it should be noted 
that when a beetle enters an open petiole which the ants 
have deserted, it often finds willing Coccids already there. 
Professor Wheeler hints at another hypothesis, but rejects it 
as rather far-fetched, that the habit may have arisen as a 
modification of a sexual activity, for the stroking of the 
female beetle by the male during the courtship is precisely 
like the stroking of the Coccids. In any case we have to 
congratulate Professor Wheeler on his discovery of the facts 
concerning a singular pattern in the web of life. Perhaps 
there are fifty different threads meeting in the Tachigalia 
tree. J. ArTHuUR THomson. 


Correspondence 
THE COMING CRISIS IN AUSTRALIA 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. Grant Hervey, in his article in the last number of 
Tue New STATESMAN, takes no account of the real problem of 
the government of Australia—namely, the vast distances between 
capital points, and his comparison between the States of Australia 
and this country, in proportion to population, is for that reason 
wholly fictitious. Under present conditions it would be quite 
impossible to run Australia from one centre, and most people 
will be amazed at Mr. Hervey’s cheap sneers at “ the imported 
English Governor, the comic opera copy of the British House of 
Commons, ete.” To them it is inspiring to find in all the Dominions 
and Colonies a microcosm in every detail—even to the “ Usher 
of the Black Rod ”—of the Mother of Parliaments. The “ im- 
ported English Government” remains a strong link with the 
Empire, and perhaps Mr. Hervey has not deeply considered 
the alternatives to this appointment. 

Again, it is these vast distances which necessitate the “ great 
gold free railway pass” in a young country where there are 
many openings and good young men must be attracted to take 
a part in the government of their country. ; 

Of course, the aim must be towards ultimate unity of govern- 
ment, but the time is not yet, and the first step, for various 
reasons, may well be the abolition of the Second Chamber in 
the State Parliaments. 

It is good to hear from Mr. Hervey that there are so man, 
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persons interested in politics in Australia, and the danger of the 
“fluent jaw” is not unknown in this country—indeed, it is 
common to all democracies. Unfortunately, the crowding into 
towns has become the habit of the Anglo-Saxon race and is not 
peculiar to Australia. 

The real problem of Australia is population, and the serious 
question to be answered is whether a white population can 
develop the subtropical parts of the continent. 


The criticism of Mr. Hervey’s financial strictures may be 
safely left to other hands.—Yours, etc., Bryan FELL. 
43 Kensington Square, W. 8. 
April 26th. 


[We may take this opportunity of saying that we accept no 
responsibility for the views expressed by Mr. Hervey, and that 
it is only by an accident that a note to that effect was omitted 
in our last issue. We printed his article, with its obviously 
extravagant diagnosis and prescription, because it expressed a 
view quite unfamiliar to British readers and not perhaps wholly 
lacking foundation.—Ep. N.S.] 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


S1r,—It is pleasant to remark how faint, in ‘“* Affable Hawk’s ”’ 
sympathetic notes on Anthony Trollope, published in your issue 
of April 22nd, is the echo of that condescension with which 
critics—and even appreciative critics—are accustomed to treat 
the work of this writer. Your contributor’s frankness in his 
praise of Trollope’s qualities is the more admirable in that he 
takes his text from Henry James, who, of all commentators on 
England’s unrivalled novelist of manners, was the most insuffer- 
ably superior. Even the paragraph quoted by ‘“* Affable Hawk,” 
written as it was in urgent anxiety to make amends for the rash 
hostility of earlier criticism, is subtly contemptuous. There is 
pathetic irony in the fact that James, who, in his lifetime sought 
thus anxiously to overlay the indiscretions of his youth, should 
by his death have let loose the zealous admiration that was to 
publish, with all the gesture of posthumous homage, those 
actual essays in Trollopophobia that dishonour, not their victim, 
but the man who wrote them. 

All credit, then, to your contributor for freeing himself in a 
dozen lines or so from the Jamesian influence, and, in especial, 
thanks for the attention he pays to a novel of Trollope’s, that has 
an interest beyond that of its intrinsic quality. He Knew He 
Was Right, although not published in book form until 1869, 
began publication in parts in the autumn of 1868, so that it pre- 
dated Phineas Finn in the author’s creative mind and was, in 
actual chronology of invention, the immediate successor to The 
Claverings. Now The Claverings is the last long novel of Trol- 
lope’s second period. It belongs definitely to the epoch that 
produced Orley Farm, The Small House at Allington, The Belton 
Estate and The Last Chronicle of Barset. Between its writing 
and that of Phineas Finn something happened to change the 
author’s line of approach to his imaginary characters. That 
something was He Knew He Was Right. Phineas Finn, the 
second tale of the political series, shows clearly, when compared 
with its inaugural predecessor, Can You Forgive Her? that the 
author’s method was altering. But the essence of that alteration 
may be observed more easily in the very pathological treatment 
of Trevelyan, to which “ Affable Hawk” draws attention, than 
in any character or incident in Phineas Finn. Trevelyan is not 
the only—nor, indeed, if I may differ from your contributor, 
the most extreme—example of pathological subject in Trollope’s 
fiction. The tendency observable in the characterisation of 
Trevelyan becomes more evident as time progresses until, in 
such books as Cousin Henry and Kept in the Dark, it is no longer 
an element in a novel, but the novel itself. In an essay prefixed 
to a bibliography of Trollope that forms part of a book I hope 
to publish in a few days’ time I have sought to determine this 
development (and others) in greater detail. My concern for the 
moment is merely to suggest that He Knew He Was Right is one 
of several novels by Trollope that give the lie to James’ 
patronising commendation. 

James thought Trollope ‘ was far from having invented a 
new category.” Is there no creative novelty in a career of 
authorship that consistently precedes movements of intelligent 
appreciation, supplying just that interpretation of reality (for 
normal, recognisable truth, with its good and its evil, its humour 
and its sadness, is the basis of Trollope’s genius) that cultivated 
contemporaries can accept and other writers copy? Is it so 





esoteric a thing, this novelty? Indisputably Trollope, with 
unobtrusive skill, guided the English novel through thirty years 
of its history. He did not gesticulate, nor use the whip nor 
jerk the creature to an ostentatious standstill. But he brought 
fiction miles along the road it was to travel, and it is surely no 
extravagant plea to ask for a fair appreciation of his gentle 
influence.—Yours, etc., MICHAEL SADLEIR. 
London. 
April 25th. 


FAUST AND MR. SHAW 


To the Editor of Tue New SraTesMan. 

Sir,—It seems (from ‘‘Affable Hawk’s” column of March 25th) 
that Bernard Shaw, while sending hot shot at the Clive Bell type 
of zsthete, pauses to quote from Faust the line, ** Verweile doch, 
du bist so schén!” This quotation, remarks ** Affable Hawk,” 
is not a happy one, and the reason given for the remark is that 
Faust never said that it was the transitoriness of sensuous delights 
that tormented him. Quite so. Faust never said it. Nor did 
Bernard Shaw, whom “ Affable Hawk” appears to understand 
as little as he understands Goethe. 

For the whole point of Goethe’s masterpiece is that Faust, 
besides finding no moment so satisfying that he would wish to 
prolong it, eventually realises the fatuity and futility of expecting 
life to wait on beauty (or on truth or goodness either). Wisdom’s 
final word on the subject, declares Faust, is that 


Nur der verdient sich Freiheit wie das Leben 
Der tiglich sie erobern muss. 


In plain English, the freest and intensest quality of life is ob- 
tained, not (as professional zsthetes, Omar Khayyamers and 
opium eaters deliriously proclaim) from passive enjoyment, but 
from a creative conquest of Nature, energetically renewed from 
day to day. True, Faust adds that, could he envisage a future 
moment when men at last begin to organise their social and 
political economy on the purposive principle just mentioned, 
this were a moment he might wish to prolong. But he pointedly 
refrains from saying that he actually would wish to do so, his 
Mephistophelean adventures having taught him that he is, as 
Mr. Shaw puts it, “a destinate creature who must hurry along 
helter, skelter.”” No; Faust saves his soul alive and causes the 
Devil to lose the wager precisely because he is converted to this 
spiritual truth, and not (as * Affable Hawk ”’ supposes) because 
he prudently omits to pronounce the literal wish, ‘* Oh stay, 
delightful moment, stay!” In fact, Mephistopheles, relying on 
the letter of the compact, claims the victory and makes a show 
of demanding the forfeit. But the angels are not impressed 
with his purely casuistical quibble, nor is Goethe, nor is Shaw. 
But where does “* Affable Hawk” stand? If on the side of the 
angels, he should have no difficulty in seeing that the issue 
between Mephistopheles and Faust is also the issue between the 
zesthetes and Mr. Shaw and, consequently, that Mr. Shaw’s 
quotation could scarcely have been a happier one.—Yours, etc.; 
19 West 50th Street, New York. FELIX GRENDON. 
April 13th. 


Miscellany 


He made his money by 


THE CAD’S ENCYCLOPADIA 
The Government owed 


I HAVE a wealthy friend. 
him £500. A careless clerk (who was talking to a 


accident during the war. 
lady at the time) added three noughts without thinking, 
and on his modestly pointing out the error, the department 
wrote back to say they never made mistakes. And so it 
rested at that. After long hesitation how to get rid of all 
this money, he is at last engaged upon what I cannot but 
think a very useful work. I only wish that every rich man 


could be inspired by similarly valuable ideas, instead of | 














frittering away money upon buying newspapers and souls | 


and uneatable food in noisy restaurants. 

This rich friend of mine had always had the idea, when 
he was poor, of getting together a Cad’s Encyclopedia. 
All the publishers whom he approached told him (with 
truth) that nothing is more venturesome than an 
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Encyclopedia, and that even when one is pretty sure 
of public interest in one’s subject the outlay is very heavy 
and the risk is considerable. 

My friend had—in the days of his poverty—prepared a 
detailed memorandum in which he urged the advantage 


of his scheme. He pointed out that there was an enormous 
number of Cads in the world, and that even those who 
read books and could afford to buy an Encyclopedia 
amounted to many millions. He urged the complete 
novelty of the scheme, the long-felt want, and all the rest 
of it. But they replied to him that the fatal drawback 
was the name. 

‘*No doubt,” said the head of one great firm, “ there 
is a demand, and Cads naturally desire a book of reference 
of their own for their guidance and instruction ; even those 
who are not Cads, but only interested in the subject of Cads, 
would also want it for making research. But few would 
buy it under that title because it is one which men avoid 
applying to themselves and dislike having applied to them 
by others. ‘* You will have noticed,” said the great man, 
genially, “that men are eager to ascribe to themselves 
ignorance, fatuous good nature, even appalling vices, but 
never Caddishness.” 

My friend could not but see the justice of the last remark, 
but he still maintained that a thing was more successful in 
the long run under its true name. He persisted in his idea, 
and when the accident of which I speak had suddenly made 
him rich he proceeded to realise it. 

The first volume will be out next October. It will be 
privately published by a new firm created for the purpose. 
I hope I shall receive no correspondence upon it, because I 
cannot be bothered to negotiate its sale, but I shall give my 
friend the best advice as to how to put it upon the market 
in the unavoidable shyness of the usual agents. 

This Encyclopedia was not an easy thing to get together, 
apart from the expense. First of all there was the difficulty 
of apportioning space. That is a difficulty attaching to all 
Encyclopedias, but particularly to an Encyclopedia on, 
and for the use of, and conveying information upon Cads. 
In an Encyclopedia of Agriculture, for instance, the editors 
can make a fair guess as to what space will be wanted for 
each pest attaching to particular forms of vegetation, but 
it was difficult indeed to determine which habits of the Cad 
would require most description ; what should be set aside 
for his house, what for his clothes, what for his manners ; 
how many pages should be allowed to the Cad in Literature ; 
how many inches to the more exotic types of Cad, such as 
the negroid Cad, the Dago Cad, the International Wagon-lit 
Cad, and so on. 

Then there was a great debate between my friend and his 
sister on the vexed question of the She-Cad. I took part 
in this and strongly proclaimed my own opinion, which I 
have held for years after a very close examination of the 
matter, that there is no such thing as a She-Cad, A Cad 
is the opposite of a gentleman, just as a civilian is the 
opposite of a soldier, or a layman of a cleric. But there are 
no She-Gentlemen and therefore there are no She-Cads. 
To this it was objected by my friend’s sister (a woman of 
title—and what a title ! ) that she had personally known and 
handled several She-Cads, and she began to give examples. 
But I am glad to say my friend agreed with me that the type 
did not exist, and showed how every example she quoted 
was a false type and no more a She-Cad than the lemon sole 
is a sole, or margarine, butter. 

Under V. (a volume which we hope to reach—if the next 
great war can be staved off—round about 1930) we have, 
I am glad to say, a long and valuable article on the Virtues 
of Cads. This article is from various pens, and all the 
introductory part has been written by an expert at party 
headquarters, and the diagrams have been drawn by a 
diner-out who has always got on well with Cads and has an 
exhaustive knowledge of their habits. There is a special 
division on the financial virtues of Cads by a banker and 
on the spiritual virtues of Cads by a divine of a modernist 








complexion. But the subject is so large that we have a 
reference in small capitals at the end of the article to other 
special subjects in the same department, and especially 
in what may be called the Calendar of Saints among Cads, 
that is, short biographies of Cads who have excelled in one 
or other of the virtues. 

Among the special articles, that devoted to the Literary 
Cad is treated in two aspects—one by an opponent of such 
Cads, the other by an eminent writer who is himself a Cad. 
Under the same letter “ L,” we have a biography and 
bibliography of the Cad’s Laureate. 

“C,” which will appear in the second volume, due next 
December, will have under the heading “ Candour” an 
article where the necessity for candour in Caddishness is 
developed in a masterly fashion by a psychological expert 
and the fatal effect upon Caddishness of worldly wisdom 
and subtlety conclusively proved by an eminent novelist. 
Under the same letter, at the word “Concert” we have 
“The Cads’ Concert”; a full description, with a detailed 
bibliography of the latest development in Cad literature, 
which is the publication to the whole world of everything 
told one in private, and a great deal that has not been told 
one at all. 

Under “I” there will be an equally interesting and 
lengthy article upon the Iconography of Cads, with a list 
of their principal portraits and busts, including the public 
statues of London and other great cities ; and under “ T”’ 
a short, but very illuminating, essay upon the Theology 
of Cads, illustrated by experts from the whole range of 
apologetics, beginning with the opinions of the Early 
Fathers on the matter, and ending, at any rate for the 
moment, with those of Mr. Wells. 

A number of details, which would hardly occur to the 
general reader have been picked out with singular accuracy 
of judgment by my friend whose industry and zeal I cannot 
over-praise. For instance, he himself deals, under “5,” 
with the Cad and Spurs—showing why cads hate spurs 
when they do not wear them themselves, and why when 
they do wear them themselves they wear them too often 
and in incongruous circumstances. 

Similarly we have the Cad and Checks—divided into 
cheques on a bank and checks which you wear, the latter 
coming first for alphabetical reasons. This should, perhaps, 
appear in the article a Cad and Apparel, under “ A,” but 
though the article “ Apparel” is exhaustive in its way, 
readers are referred to special departments of this sort 
for more detailed acquaintance with their subject. Among 
other points the famous sentence: “ In colour he affected 
the maroon, in pattern a quiet check,” is exhaustively 
discussed by various hands and its disputed authorship 
finally established. 

Under “ A,” by the way, we also have Cad’s Architecture— 
a very difficult subject—and a more general psychological 
and medical heading of Animosity in Cads. The colouring 
of Cads, natural and artificial, we have, after some debate, 
put forward to the letter “‘ P ” under Pigment, because “ C ”’ 
was getting unwieldy. But Cad Catching or the art of 
hunting and tracking down a Cad will be included in its 
natural place with many diagrams and a list of the principal 
drugs, wines and tobaccos used in the trade. 

Cad Curing, on the other hand—that is, the art of curing 
a Cad of his Caddishness—has been rejected from the heading 
**C” under the very just decision that it is a false category. 
There is, properly speaking, no curing of a Cad because 
Caddishness is not a disease but a condition which we are 
perfectly open to accept and even to admire if we please. 
The whole subject has therefore been relegated to “ E,” 
where it is dealt with under the rubric “ Elimination.” 
It also appears in the first volume briefly by way of cross- 
reference under Auto-suggestion with formule for daily 
repetition, such as “* Whatever else I am, I am a gentleman,” 
or again, “ It is all imagination. I didn’t really offend them 
at all.” In this department we have valuable exercises set, 
one of the most original of which is the setting apart of 
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certain streets in London of a particular length (among 
others, Gower Street and the Cromwell Road) down which 
the patient is advised to walk at his ordinary gait, repeating 
the formula, whenever he has paid a call of doubtful 
consequence. 

The Encyclopedia can be bought at a reduction of 20 per 
cent. by those who pay for the whole twelve volumes in 
advance. My friend, who has already learned the elements 
of finance (he got his fortune a full six years ago), has calcu- 
lated that at the present rate of 7 per cent. which any fool 
can obtain upon good security to-day, he is up about 18s. 2d. 
a copy on each subscriber who falls into the trap. He is 
preparing a cheaper edition to appear immediately after the 
lists of the first expensive edition are closed. This cheaper 
edition will consist of the unsold sheets of the first, cut down 
and put into new cases. I forgot to add that there are a 
certain number of coloured plates in each volume and a very 
thorough and exhaustive index, of the new American type, 
known technically as “The Labyrinth System.” Also a 
number of very handsome maps showing the geographical 
distribution of Cads and elaborate curves, giving their vital 
statistics, growth and decay. Every set has attached to it a 
general “ All In” policy of insurance with two new clauses 
specially drawn up for the use of Cads threatened by the 
various dangers peculiar to their rank, and for others against 
the various dangers peculiar to the Cad’s approach and 
neighbourhood. All this insurance is free. 

H. BE.oc. 


Drama 
WINDOWS 


HEN you do not know what you think of a play 
W it is not a bad plan to put down all the adjectives 

which seem to you to apply to it whether they 
are consistent or not. I am in that predicament after 
having just seen Windows, Mr. Galsworthy’s new play at 
the Court Theatre ; it struck me as—now for the jumble !— 
very well acted, interesting, slow, thoughtful, incon- 
clusive, amusing, unexhilarating, wise, commonplace, mild 
—very mild, full of ordinary human nature honestly drawn 
from an ordinary point of view, streaked with staginess, 
sober, sentimental, full of good comedy without comic zest 
and of satire from which kind impartiality had abstracted 
the sting, sensitive yet a little wooden, modest, yet with 
a certain quiet, inner, rather exasperating assurance. . . 
Well, what do you-make of that string of adjectives ? 
My readers have the right, I know, to ask me to add them 
up and cancel them out; I want, however, to temporise 
a little longer. 

Sometimes when one orders tea at an hotel, when the 
tray comes in, one is delighted at the noble size of the metal 
cream-jug, and it seems brim full, too; but when one 
begins to pour out the cream one discovers that the 
bottom of the jug is about an inch from the rim, and 
that beneath it is an enormous hollow. This is a dis- 
appointment which the reflection that one has after all 
been given just as much, or even rather more, cream 
than one had a right to expect, never quite counter- 
balances. I have often had an analogous disappoint- 
ment watching Mr. Galsworthy’s drama. It seems deep and 
full, but the bottom of it is much nearer the surface than 
the contour of the receptacle suggested, and this analogy 
applies also to his characters; when they have been tilted 
up once or twice one soon sees the bottom of them. Now, 
that is not like life. People are commonplace, I admit, much 


more commonplace than artists make out, who insert a 
little bit of their own restless radium into the centre of them, 
but there is always a Bergsonian possibility of spontaneous, 
unexpected development in them, a something which 
may sprout, though it is not likely to do so, but may sprout, 
This _self-creative, ever - new 


in unforeseen directions. 


element in human nature is singularly unrepresented in 
Mr. Galsworthy’s work. Personally, I miss it terribly. Its 
absence makes attendance at one of his plays remind me of 
playing chess against oneself; one does not know whether 
black or white is going to win—one may even play 
impartially well for both sides—but, somehow, excitement 
has gone out of the contest. There! I have spoken my 
mind about a defect in Mr. Galsworthy’s drama in general. 
Now for this play. 

Its theme is the outcome of the determination of two ideal- 
istic males to save a pretty girl who has served two years’ 
imprisonment for killing her illegitimate baby. Geoffrey 
March (admirably acted by Mr. Herbert Marshall) is one 
of those men who find stimulus in thinking that mankind, 
like swine, are rushing down a steep place into the sea. 
**The Government,” of course, is his béte noir. He stands, 
proud of being a follower of forlorn hopes, against the stupid 
cruelty of “ justice,” and of the powers that be. He is a 
psychological novelist and an occasional writer on social 
questions. His son has been through the war and has taken 
to poetry. Johnny March lives in a perpetual state of 
resentment and indignation because the ideals for which 
the war was ostensibly fought have been chucked. The 
ideal of chivalry was the only thing worth dying for, and 
what price chivalry now? A philosophic, tippling window- 
cleaner, the father of the pretty girl in question (Mr. Thesiger’s 
study’of this character-part is a fine, judiciously elaborate 
bit of humour), recommends his daughter as parlour-maid. 
Both the Marches, father and son, jump at this opportunity 
of exercising chivalry and of helping the helpless; not so 
Mrs. March (Miss Irene Rooke), who thinks that a girl who 
killed her baby is not likely to be reformable. Mr. Bly, 
too, the girl’s father, has no illusions on the subject : people 
must follow their instincts—that is one half of his philosophy ; 
the other half is that cleaned windows soon get dirty again. 
Still he wants his girl to have her chance. The cook, delight- 
fully acted by Miss Clare Greet, gives her vote in favour ot 
the girl, because she knows her dear young master is set on 
it. In Act II. we see the consequences. Faith Bly (Miss 
Mary Odette), age twenty, is the best character study in the 
play. Prison has hardened her into a creature in whom 
resentment against society anda determination to snatch 
at what happiness she can get are the deciding characteristics. 
Mr. Galsworthy has been careful to keep her hard and 
show her to be what the other women think “a minx.” 
Miss Odette played her with a completeness, directness, and 
subtlety which could not be improved upon; a sore 
throat made her voice a little husky and _ indistinct, 
but when that is cured, amateurs of good acting will 
find a complete satisfaction in her performance. Between 
the two young people, Johnny and Faith, there is a 
peculiar sympathy, for both are bitter and resentful, 
and ready to be desperate—and, as Mrs. March fore- 
saw, the sympathy of soul between them soon leads 
to a kiss. (This scene is admirable.) They are seen 
embracing by the cook, and Faith is given a month’s 
notice. Johnny protests; his mother is firm. ‘“‘ What she 
wants is the human touch,” says the impulsive and romantic 
Johnnie. ‘“‘ No doubt!” says his mother, dryly, and sticks 
to her point. Master Johnnie takes direct action. He has 
no clear idea of himself in relation to Faith; he looks 
out of the “ window” of self and sees life as Faith sees it, 
but he does not look through the “‘ window ” into himself 
and understand his own impulses. His mother does. 
The third act opens with an amusing scene in which 
Johnny is discovered barricading the door of Faith’s 
room to prevent her leaving the house. Her blandish- 
ments reveal to him his danger (this is excellent comedy), 
but he is determined to be her disinterested saviour, 
never her lover. (Of course, he would not hold out long.) 
In the second scene of the last act, it comes out that the girl 
has already a lover, who is being watched by the police, 
and has twice got into trouble for living on prostitutes. 

The window-cleaner turns up drunk (here a poor bit of 
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sentiment occurs), having fortified himself against the 
inevitable, and the girl goes off with him. Mrs. March, who 
has sipped for consolation rather freely from the brandy 
bottle, speaks the moral of the play. (Miss Rooke under- 
stands a Galsworthy part perfectly and is really moving at 
this moment.) Johnny, who has been prepared quixotically 
to marry the girl in order to save her—his mother has dreaded 
this all along—wonders, in the manner of a poet in the throes 
of composition, what really was the longing in Faith’s heart : 
he foresees the night when she will soon be wandering the 
streets with paint on her cheeks, and perhaps glancing at 
the moon. What will she feel? Then Mrs. March, slightly 
tipsy, rises and says it was all quite simple. Faith wanted, 
and wants, not to be rescued, not to be reformed, not to be 
forgiven, but to be loved—she is using the word in a different 
sense to the spirit of her somewhat caustic retort to her son, 
I think; and here lies both the weakness and the strength 
of the little play. That is what Mrs. March sees when, 
helped by Bacchus to speak out of herself, she looks out of 
the “ window’; Faith wanted to be loved. The mother 
has abandoned the realistic attitude, and gone over, 
in a way, to her son’s idealism, which renders the kindly 
satire of the youth and his idealistic father during the 
rest of the play nugatory. “For a man who can’t 
see an inch into human nature give me a psychological 


novelist !’"—she has said of her husband before. Yet 
her little tipsy speech does open a _ vista beyond 
the limits of the action and deepens the theme. Perhaps 


these contradictory adjectives I used to describe the play 
were not so far off the mark, after all; “‘ interesting, slow 
in development, thoughtful, inconclusive, amusing, un- 
exhilarating, wise, commonplace, mild—very mild”; and 
certainly—of this I am more certain than anything else— 
“very well acted.” 

DesmMonp MacCartny. 


Art 
COTMAN 


HE very comprehensive exhibition of Cotman’s work 
which Mr. Aitken has organised with all his accus- 
tomed energy and skill at the Tate Gallery must 

have proved a sad shock to many of the people who have 
visited it. Cotman at his best they have admired and loved, 
drawing by drawing, in the Print Room at the British 
Museum. But here to turn incautiously to the left on 
entering the gallery is to be confronted with a wall nearly 
all of which is covered with Cotman at his worst. At a 
first glance these garish water-colours, so pathetically of 
their period, suggest nothing but the spare bedroom of an 
old-fashioned country house. And if at a second certain 
qualities of design are still to be traced under their unin- 
viting tones, it remains a rather thankless task to hunt 
for them. 

Non ragioniam di lor. Enough has been written by now 
about the strange problem of Cotman’s decline, and there 
are perhaps external forces enough to account for it. But it 
would be the greatest mistake to depreciate the exhibition 
at the Tate Gallery on account of its comprehensiveness, 
and to suggest that the British Museum, where a superb 
collection of water-colours (which cannot be lent out of the 
building) is now on public view in the gallery of the Print 
Room, provides enough for a complete enjoyment of his 
work. Never before, one may suppose, have so many oil 
paintings been seen together, and Cotman’s oil paintings 
are certainly no less beautiful and perhaps may prove even 
more fertile than his water-colours. Dr. Harold Cotman’s 
Alder Car (No. 12), Sir Hickman Bacon’s noble Postwick 
Grove (No. 17), with its boldly simplified foreground, or the 


| exquisite little Landscape (No. 114) lent by Sir William 


) disastrous path. And Corot himself hardly reached the 


Lancaster might stand as rivals to the early work of Corot, 
before he too declined by a very different but hardly less 


more exalted mood of the great Landscape with Waterfall 
(No. 81), supreme among the many masterpieces lent to 
the Tate Gallery by Mr. Russell J. Colman. 

Here, on a canvas not two feet high, Cotman has produced 
an inexplicable effect of largeness, such as perhaps neither 
he nor any of his fellow-artists ever again attained. Nothing 
could be more interesting than to compare this painting, 
one of the major glories of English art, with the lovely little 
monochrome drawing in washes of Indian ink (No. 188) of 
the same composition, lent by the same fortunate owner. 
In the drawing the over-emphatic parallelism of the two 
horizontal masses of masonry formed by the bridge and the 
line of buildings seen behind it is ingeniously broken by the 
diagonal line of two slender trees leaning out over the 
stream. In the painting even this exquisite invention is 
renounced, the parallel masses are boldly retained but with 
so masterly an insistence on the depth of space between them 
that they give a new and noble significance to the design. 

Bridges, and the movement of water beneath them, 
inspired Cotman to his greatest triumphs. Fine as it is, 
Mr. Colman’s Greta Bridge (No 24), with its heavy mountain 
background, could hardly risk hanging beside the incom- 
parable rendering of the same subject at the British Museum, 
perhaps the most perfect of all Cotman’s water-colours. 
But it would be harder to decide the precedence between 
the three elaborate drawings of Durham Cathedral, one at 
the British Museum and two lent by Mr. Heseltine (No. 41) 
and Mr. Colman (No. 42) to the Tate Gallery, where they 
hang together above a slight but charming monochrome 
sketch belonging to Mrs. Hawksley. There is a peculiar 
fascination in the treatment of the rushing water in 
Mr. Colman’s drawing, and the frank acceptance of elemen- 
tary geometrical forms in the piled-up buildings on the 
bank anticipates some of the most recent tendencies in 
painting. But Mr. Heseltine’s is no less admirable, with its 
massive effect of silhouette produced by the subtlest modu- 
lations of faint and elusive tints washed over a delicate 
outline. 

Again and again in counting over the finest of Cotman’s 
water-colours one is brought back to the fruits—slow- 
ripening fruits, some of them—of his tour in North York- 
shire and Durham in the summer of 1805. Then and in the 
-years following his imagination and his technical sleight of 
hand were both at their highest ; his drawings, often little 
more at first sight than harmonious juxtapositions of flat 
washes, generally reveal on a closer inspection every subtlety 
of handling that is compatible with the use of wet colour. 
To this group belong the elaborate Shady Pool (No. 65), lent 
by the National Gallery of Scotland, and Mr, Oppe’s mys- 
terious On the Greta (No. 79), with such masterpieces as the 
Scotchman’s Stone, the Duncombe Park, and the miraculous 
Greta Bridge at the British Museum. His visits to Normandy 
in 1817 and the following years, while they produced such 
exquisite work as the lovely but ruined Dieppe Harbour at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum (now on view, with a few 
other drawings, near the main entrance of the Museum), 
seem to have heralded his decline, though it would be 
difficult to maintain that they caused it. It was just before 
these visits that he found expression for his most intimate 
ideas and imaginations in the intensely individual mono- 
chrome drawings of which Breaking the Clod at the British 
Museum is characteristic. 

The Cotman whom one finds in such paintings and draw- 
ings as these, with his firm grasp of design, his unerring 
sense of his material, his determination to omit all that 
was not essential to his purpose. takes his place without 
hesitation among the very greatest of English artists. 
And there has never been such an opportunity of seeing 
and of enjoying his work as these joint exhibitions afford. 
Of Cotman the drawing-master it may be remembered, not 
that he was worried by external cares and produced a mass 
of indifferent sketches and studies, but that one of the 
latest of his pupils at King’s College was the young Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. Eric MAcLaGcan. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


N dealing with a new book a reviewer should first 
I describe it in a few plain sentences much as though 
he were in a witness-box and his readers were a 
common jury; afterwards he may discuss it in a manner 
most interesting to himself; and then, if he really is a 
critic, what he says should prove interesting to those whom 
Mr. Arnold Bennett, discoursing upon the making and 
destroying of literary reputations, once called “ the passionate 
few.” On the wrapper of Mr. Bennett’s new novel (Mr. 
Prohack. Methuen. 7s. 6d.) the publisher has printed 
a general description, which with some reservations and 
expansions will serve well enough: ‘“ Mr. Arnold Bennett’s 
new novel may be described as a cross between his humorous 
works and his fantasias, with an added strain of seriousness. 
It is a cheerful and amusing story, with some sensational 
events in it and much social satire.” This curt, cool 
description suggests, then, that this novel has, on the one 
hand, something in common with The Card, or with A Great 
Man, that less-known story which a literary Baedeker 
ought to star, and, on the other, with, say, The 
Grand Babylon Hotel. Certainly, Mr. Prohack the 
book, and ‘“‘ Mr. Prohack ” the hero of it, are both respec- 
tively germain to The Card and “ Denry ” ; but the kinship 
of this new novel with such works as The Grand Babylon 
Hotel is too trifling for notice. The essence of a fantasia 
is a high-spirited defiance of probability, and here there is 
no such defiance. There is plenty of genial exaggeration, 
occasionally too pronounced considering its relation to a 
realistic background, and, of course—for Mr. Bennett is 
the author—there is, throughout, in the descriptions of 
houses, clubs, hotels, Turkish baths, shops, clothes, orna- 
ments, furniture, yachts, motors, dining, dancing, and 
the making and spending of money, an immense, unflagging 
gusto. But despite this gusto the book itself is far from 
being inspired by high spirits or optimism. Our attention 
is drawn to “ an added strain of seriousness” in it. True : 
Mr. Prohack entertained me, and also left a residuum for 
reflection. The wrapper describes it as a “ cheerful, 
amusing story.” “Amusing” it certainly is; but 
“cheerful” ? That query raises a delicate and difficult 
point for “the passionate few.” At first Mr. Prohack 
seems a very ordinary book, but it is really a queer one, 
especially exciting to critics as indicating where “ the 
cheerful, amusing,” not to say often garish, surface of 
Mr. Bennett’s picture of the lives of the wealthy is apt to 
crack, and reveal—what?  Disillusionment with the 
pleasures, possessions, immunities and powers money can 
procure? No; something else which I will try to suggest. 
* * * 

The peculiarity of Mr. Bennett’s social satire is that it 
is accompanied by a profound temperamental sympathy 
with whatever excites it. To satirise effectively anybody 
or anything it is necessary to feel some sympathy, other- 
wise you cannot strike straight and hard; but in Mr. 
Bennett’s case there is an overplus of sympathy, conscious 
and unconscious, which confuses the result. Thus when you 
have finished Mr. Prohack you find yourself in doubt 
whether the book is intended as a general picture of futility 
or of attainment. Was the sudden good fortune of the 
Prohack family after all a Timon’s feast, a matter of warm 
water under silver dish-covers? It looks rather like it. 
Yet a doubt remains. With his intellect Mr. Bennett 
constantly assents to the proposition that the solid happiness 
of possessing £20,000 a year and a son who is a financial 
magnate can be easily exaggerated ; yet his temperament 
keeps shouting enthusiastically as he tells the story of 
the Prohacks, in a tone very far from that of an ironic host, 
““Lap, lucky dogs, lap!” The voice of his temperament 
is louder. Hence the reader’s confused impression at the 


‘ 


close of a book, which does nevertheless contain “ much 
social satire,” and satire particularly directed at the getting 
and spending of money. The book closes with a description 
of a magnificent yacht on which young Prohack takes tea 
at long intervals, and (almost in the spirit of Bouvard and 
Pecuchet) with Mr. Proback taking up work to make more 
money which he does not want. 


* * * 


Some weeks ago there appeared in this paper, in a criticism 
of The Love Match, a protest against what seemed to the 
writer an undue preoccupation on Mr. Bennett’s part 
with money, and the prestige value of costly possessions, 
Being myself at one with this critic, my heart sank, therefore, 
when the first thirty pages of Mr. Prohack showed that 
its theme was to be the translation of a family belonging 
to “‘the new poor” into the category of “the new rich.” 


Money again! I sighed. Not that I was above sympa- | 


thising with this hard-worked Treasury official, the father 
of a grown-up son and daughter, when having first dis- 
covered that his salary was hopelessly insufficient to meet 
the increased cost of living, he suddenly inherited over 
£100,000, which was soon increased to a quarter of a million; 
on the contrary I sympathised with Mr. Prohack’s com- 
pressed elation as he went home with his delicious secret 
only too personally. What made my artistic heart sink 
was the fear that Mr. Bennett was going merely to play 
up to this too wistful fellow-feeling—‘ Oh, if that could only 





happen to me! ”— instead of addressing his book to that 
detached percipient in me, who rather incongruously answers 
to my name, has an address, a bank book and relations. 
However, as will have been gathered from the above | 
paragraphs, I soon began to be reassured. 


* * * 


The character of Mr. Prohack is endearing and original. 
There is a touch of the middle-aged pierrot about this 
conscientious civil servant, who so suddenly finds himself 
one of the idle rich. It is a point of honour with him 
never to be above his good fortune, and he never feels 
more sensible than when he thrills with gratitude at having 
been excused the duty of inching and pinching, and succeeds 
in enjoying his riches like a child. Qualms of irrational 
shame at his fortune he promptly represses; he is a very 
social creature and he does not hold with Marcus Aurelius. 
But, nevertheless, he is constantly shocked by the habits 
of expense his income thrusts upon him, and bored and 
harassed by obligatory gaieties, and the fuss and vulgarity 
in which the position of being a paragraphed, photographed 
“ swell” involve his family. His idleness, even the immuni- 
ties of his position, irk him terribly ; like an over-washed and 
combed pet-dog he misses the stimulus of fleas. If his heart 
were not perpetually playing a tender domestic tune, he 
would wish himself back in the old routine, but his marriage 
is a refuge from serious botherations. Mr. Bennett intro- 
duces him to us as “ the terror of departments,” an official 
of iron determination, This is a mistake. We never 
catch sight of one trait which suggests it, while the temper 
of his mind (the wisdom of his relations with his children 
is only that of Mother Cary’s with her chickens) is a whimsical, 
half-ironical patience. Like “ Denry” he has the gift 
of unreflecting promptness, and a parvenu’s reverence for the 
real tip-top thing ; he is continually gratified by his success 
in concealing the fact that he is too much impressed. 
One elderly masterful woman of the world is so bewitched 
by him that she leaves the country, knowing her infatuation 
hopeless. If I understood the type Lady Massulam is 
meant to be, this is absurd. Mr. Bennett has showered 
honours a little too thick on his modest hero. He is credited 
with a disturbing faculty of seeing things baldly as they 
are; he also sees them with a beglamoured eye. It is this | 
double and conflicting vision in Mr. Bennett which makes 
this novel queer, as well as vivid and extremely honest. | 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 
Wanderers. By Knut Hamsun. Gyldendal. 7s. 6d. 


In Wanderers Knut Hamsun has made such an extension of 
our knowledge of the relationship between men and women as 
Anatole France made in Le Lys Rouge or Histoire Comique. 
There is, of course, the extremest difference in personality and 
literary environment. One thinks of M. France as sitting 
down to some glossy, tidied desk and faced by a vase of bright 
fresh flowers, writing with pains and yet with ease, whereas 
one feels that Knut Hamsun writes profusely but against a 
handicap of physical inaptitude, that as likely as not he upsets 
a bottle of ink on the carpet for each novel he writes. 
M. France’s characters, dismissed to liberty in the finish of 
their story, would go elegantly whatever their sorrows might 
have been, to lunch at Armenonville; Knut Hamsun’s 
characters, similarly liberated, would choose to take a walk 
(the female doubtless clad in one of those Scandinavian tartan 
skirts) among the dark pillars of a fir forest and listen to the 
soughing of its branches in the winter wind that sends the 
geese flying south. But they both have the same interest in 
the relationship between men and women that springs from 
something in them quite embarrassingly ordinary, but 
which is turned into something quite extraordinary by their 
contempt (suave on M. France’s part, bickering and guffawing 
on Hamsun’s) for the respectable, and the romantic, points of 
view, and by their hunger for some beauty that will survive 
the touch of their own irony. This takes both of them strange 
journeys, reports of which are not acceptable to the common 
man; for to those who wish to be assured that life is not a 
mockery of those who have to live it, it is nearly as necessary to 
believe that the relationship between men and women is funda- 
mentally benign, as to others to believe that death is the portal 
of a kinder world. The truths, bleak as anything in Ecclesiastes, 
which lie behind Le Lys Rouge and Histoire Comique make 
the reader resent the wit and sensuous loveliness that decoyed 
him into contact with this intolerable view of destiny. Yet 
these books endure because of their beauty, which is above all 
pleasantness. Wanderers, too, will make its enemies, for it is 
a sad book which aches like regret itself. But it will endure, 
because it also has that beauty. 

The story is told by its hero, a middle-aged man, who was 
born into the peasant class but who has attained means and 
celebrity by following some occupation which is not named, 
The hardships of his early life, when he knocked about the 
world as a casual labourer, and the unchecked gratifications 
brought him by his subsequent success, have coarsened him. 
He is full of tiresome sexual vanity. He has the peasant faults ; 
jealousy, suspicion, and thrift that too often looks like mean- 
ness. Yet one feels, in spite of all this, that he is magnificent. 
He has the peasant’s wisdom about natural things, the peasant’s 
patience and endurance, and, his individual gift, he has a 
magical sensitiveness about realities which survives the 
coarsening of his outer self. And over all is the blurring touch 
of middle-age. He is physically so splendid that when he meets 
aman who used to work with him in his early days he can start 
out at once to join this man in his search for a place on a farm, 
although it is years since he has done any hard physical labour. 
Nevertheless, he does not start on this adventure as a boy would ; 
in this, as in everything, he is middle-aged. He wants to leave 
his leisure because it is being invaded by thoughts of decay 
and decline, and once on the road he is apt to grow unreasonably 
sad simply because the sun has gone down. Though his magical 
Sensitiveness still makes its discoveries, he no longer knows 
decisively how to turn them to account. 

That last aspect of his decline shows itself when, after various 
adventures at odd jobs (vicar’s wives in Norway seem to be at 
once more and less than they are in England; here the most 
the odd job man can expect over and above his keep and 
wages are the vicar’s worn-out boots), he and his mate come 
to a country house about which there is a special and a lovely 
atmosphere. It is not a particularly beautiful country house. 
There is no reason why it should be particularly agreeable to 
work there. Yet he and his mate decide to settle down there 
for as long as possible, and take an interest in the place and 
its people such as they did not think they could have felt save 
for their own homes. The truth is, that a wonderful influence 
emanates from the wife of the owner, a tall, slender, fair woman, 
gentle and grave. The wanderer-hero finds it at first merely 
delightful and reconciling to be near her. Then, suddenly, a 
tremendous silent passion springs up between them. It is 
never spoken; simply she comes out sometimes and watches 
him and his mate felling trees, or speaks to them about their 





work of house-painting. Nevertheless, one knows, as one knows 
that spring comes though it speaks no words to tell us so, that 
these people are deeply in love. He, with his central quality 
of power, is the man who could give her the sexual revelation 
that her nature, with its restrained and fastidious responsive- 
ness, its refusal to be overborne from its chastity by anything 
weak, has not yet received. One day she orders out the carriage 
and he has to drive her. It is a long and aimless journey, the 
weather is bad, and no words are spoken except comments on 
the weather, enquiries whether each is not too cold, but they 
are heavenly happy. Yet nothing comes of this. He knows 
that it is impossible. He never acquaints her with the fact, 
which would seem to remove one of the most obvious barriers 
between them, that he is not a labourer but a wealthy and 
distinguished man, for he knows that not there, among such 
superficialities, lies the real impediment. He could not take 
command of her because he is coarsened, and, more than that, 
because he is old. Age would soon make him clumsy in his 
dealings with her, and slow in understanding, and it would 
soon qualify that magnificence which was his only claim to 
her. He lets the great experience elude him, squatting down 
firmly among his own bad qualities so that it will get on ahead 
and pass right out of reach. The situation breaks up. He goes 
back to the city. When the woman goes there too, in a half 
conscious desire to pursue him and have it out, he becomes 
greedy and knowing, and uses much knowledge he has acquired 
in the coarsening years to track her down and corner her in 
her hotel, but all the time he knows that the thing in him 
which is seeking her is that which cannot hold her if it found 
her, and it is almost deliberately that he lets her slip through 
his fingers. 

The second half of the book begins when, some years after- 
wards, he has a desire to go and see her again because he feels 
that something is happening to her. Hamsun does convince 
one that the peasant wisdom of the wanderer might make him 
able to foretell the seasons of the woman’s nature as it would 
make him able to foretell the weather. When he gets to the 
country house he finds that everything is changed. There are 
visitors, too much drinking, and an atmosphere of scuffling, tipsy 
misconduct. It could not be more different from what it used 
to be if it had been burned to the ground. The truth is that 
the woman is beginning to realise that her youth has gone and 
that she has not received that revelation which the wanderer 
should have given her, and a panic terror has seized her. She 
will not grow old without having had it. Because of her know- 
ledge that that revelation should have come through sex, she 
is flinging herself at a man who is a personification of sex, 
although to anyone not blinded by her terror of age it would 
be apparent that his is asexuality that brings no revelation with 
it. This man, an engineer, fills the house with an ugly carousing 
atmosphere, and in passionate, stupid, heart-broken repartee 
the woman’s husband invites ugly, carousing friends of his own. 
When the wanderer comes back, neither they nor he can bear 
to speak of the time that is past and was so different, so they 
pretend not to recognise him and he does not declare himself. 
He hovers about as their servant, trying to avert the climax of 
these follies, at the times when things are most painful, bur- 
lesquing the situation by being as servant-like and loutish as 
possible, and philandering with the maids. When he sees, with 
his peasant shrewdness, that soon the woman will go to the 
engineer, he goes to the little town where the engineer works 
and settles down there as his servant, that he may be ready 
to wait on her. He stays there mournfully while the affair 
runs its course, the age and the coarseness which prevented him 
from being her lover making him her best friend now, for he 
can understand the forces that are moving her. When he sees 
that it is coming to an end he goes back to service with the 
woman’s husband. Together, still never speaking of what they 
know, they make pathetic preparations for her return. They 
paint the house and smarten up the flagstaff and put the garden 
to rights. But it is useless. Walking about blind and clumsy 
with misery, partly because she is going to have a child by 
this lover whom she does not like and partly because she knows 
that in spite of her snatch at this revelation she has missed it, 
she meets with an accident and dies. The wanderer turns back 
to the city, muttering and grumbling like the old peasant he is : 

I remember a lady, the mistress of a house; and ill she fared 
in the end. But six or seven years back I had never believed 
anyone could be so delicate and lovely to another as she. I drove 
her once, upon a journey. She was shy with me, although she 
was a lady, and above me. She blushed and looked down. And 
the strange thing was that she made me feel a kind of shyness 

myself, although I was only her servant. Only by looking at me 
with her two eyes when she spoke to me, she showed me treasures 
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and beauty beyond what I knew before. I remember it still . . . 
And then she died. And what more ? Nothing more. I am still 
here, but she is gone. But I should not grieve at her death. I 
had been paid beforehand, surely for that loss, in that she looked 
at me with her two eyes—a thing beyond my deserts. Ay, so it 
must be.” 
Thus, with his clumsy yet triumphant technique, Knut 
Hamsun drags the involved discoveries of his wisdom far over 
the threshold of beauty. This is, in its way, as wise a book 
as Growth of the Soil, though it is not so tremendous. It has 
that same special quality of sagacity about development. Knut 
Hamsun knows that people change, which is a fact of life that 
many quite great authors ignore ; even among the creations of 
Balzac one is sometimes disturbed by an unnatural fixity of 
character which withstands the passage of decades. Hamsun 
knows also how they change. He can tell how this or that 
soul will weather, just as if he were a man and they different 
sorts of stone. He is one of the wisest of the great Europeans. 
ReBEccA WEST. 


THE HIGHER BROW 
AND THE LOWER PANTHEISM 


Real Property. By Hfarotp Monro. The Poetry Bookshop. 
2s. 6d. paper; 3s. 6d. paper boards. 


Shafts of Song. By J. L. McLane, Jr. 
ton Co. $2. 


The Ballad of the “ Royal Ann.” 
mann. 3s. 6d. 


Poems from the Works of Charles Cotton. Decorated by C. 
LovaT Fraser. The Poetry Bookshop. 5s. 


It is the fashion to think ourselves an eminently intellectual 
generation. Not indeed an age of reason; that would be too 
fantastic ; but Intellectualism, horrid thing, is to quite a number 
of people, apparently, the particular Beelzebub who possesses us. 
If so, let them at least take comfort in the thought that Satan is, 
for once, divided against himself, for many of them are, in so 
far as the label means anything at all, most unmistakably 
** intellectuals ’? themselves. Such, for instance, is Mr. Monro, 
who can write with plenty of cleverness and subtlety, who hymns 
the rather ponderous attractions of “‘ Gravity,” and dedicates the 
two parts of his poems respectively “‘ to the careful and thought- 
ful reader” and, for reasons recondite, “to the Zoo and its 
owner”; which is all the highest intellectualism. And yet his 
main theme is this call to get away from brain and consciousness, 
as it were, “‘ Back to the Ameba.”’ In fact, if one may torture 
Ben Jonson, 

It is just growing like a tree 

In bulk, that makes man better be. 
The author apologises for his inability to remove his slight 
Georgian affectations; this one is much more tiresome. The 
longing, as old as great cities, of Theocritus and Virgil and 
Rousseau and Whitman for freedom and nature and unsicklied 
health is a thing quite sane and real, but mere negative 
nostalgia for the sans souci of an oyster is futile. It is easy to 
draw Heartbreak Houses of Introspection with mooning inmates, 
who 


The Norman Reming- 


By CrosBre GarsTIN. Heine- 


Gaze into the small back-garden 
And talk about the rain, 
Then drift back from the window to the table, 
Folding long hands, to sit and think again. 
But it bears little relation to reality to proclaim instead, 
Look down in the unconscious mind : 
There everything is quiet, too, 
And deep and cool, and you will find 
Calm growth and nothing hard to do, 
And nothing that need trouble you— 
which in these psycho-analytical days is indeed casting out 
devils by Beelzebub. 
But whatever his philosophy, Mr. Monro as a poet undoubtedly 
has his moments. True, there are some bad moments, too : 
Troupes come and go of urchin breeze ; 
They flick your face or smack the trees ! 
The four-legged brain of a walk-ecstatic dog. 
Your nostrils full of the happy rabbit-whiff. 
Beauty is hinted through primitive smells to you : 
And that ultimete Beauty you track is rarely found. 
From which frigid falsity one flees, as to Abraham’s bosom, 
back to one’s Odyssey and the dog Argus, who had no esthetic 
notions, who is merely true as life, and as sublime. However, it 





is unfair of the advocatus diaboli to institute comparisons with 
Homer ; and Mr. Monro has good things of his own. 

There is plenty of life, for instance, in ‘“‘ Gold Fish ” and “* The 
Garden ”’; better still is ‘Real Property,” the joy for ever of a 
remembered harvest-field ; and best of all, ‘* Unknown Country,” 
the countryside with its people strangers for ever to the “ city- 
soiled.” 

Oh, with what patience I have tried to win 

The favour of the hostess of the Inn ! 

Have I not offered toast on frothing toast 
Looking toward the melancholy host . . . 
Sun-freckled lads, who at the dusk of day 

Stroll through the village with the scent of hay 
Clinging about you from the windy hill, 

Why do you keep your secret from me still? . . . 
Trust me a little. Must I always stand 

Lonely, a stranger from an unknown land ? 


Equally uncertain in their hitting, though much more con- 
ventional in their flights, are Mr. McLane’s Shafts of Song. To 
begin with, there is too much of a quiverful, a want of what 
Bagehot calls in Goethe “‘ the cool shrewdness to wait for in- 
spiration ’ ; and the swarming epithets and the metaphors are 
often more than the reader, or indeed the poet, can cope with. 
**A rook in faltering, sooty flight,” “‘ the auditory syllable of 
deeper Beauty’s birth,” ** the inconceivable pitter-pat of rain,” or 

Knit with the sinews of our present need, 

Our sails shall weather envious storms of Greed— 


one cannot ignore such things, unfair as it would be to take them 
as typical. Worse still is a diatribe against a “* Poet of America,” 
who apparently disliked art. 

Art was a way that Shakespeare had : 

Archaic Milton found it good : 

Shelley accepted it, though mad, 

And John Keats had it in his blood. 
But Mr. McLane is a better critic than ironist ; there have been 
many less happy descriptions of Wordsworth than this. 


As when a blind moth blunders on a flower _ 
And stirs the pale-rimmed petals with his wings 
To one fleet perfume, but his passing brings 
No sudden splendour, no undreamed-of power 
To blind us—so you came and coming brought 
Your obvious and weary wings of thought ; 
And yet with all your sequent blunderings, 
There was a perfumed music in your wings. 
Many of the trade may envy him that moth. 

On the whole, like so much modern poetry, Mr. McLane 
deals better with things than with people, describes, rather than 
penetrates ; but his gift of description, would he but decimate 
his epithets, is one worth having. 

The Ballad of the ** Royal Ann” is the main piece of a much 
more even collection of poems, recalling chiefly Masefield and 
Kipling, but ranging from Cornwall to Callao, from Alberta to 
the Somme, from Ballad to Ballade and Triolet. The Ballad 
itself is perhaps the best ; but all the pieces are accomplished and 
effective in their own vein. 

And yet how “ gladly from the songs of modern speech ” the 
old Adam in one turns to a very minor seventeenth-century singer, 
almost as unknown as the heroine who dwelt like him “ beside 
the springs of Dove,” to find what one has missed elsewhere, that 
indefinable something—charm. Is it merely the quaintness of 
age, vieux vin, vieux libres, vieux amis? I cannot think it only 
that. Mr. Charles Cotton may not have been a very edifying 
character, but he is a very disarming one. Gentle and urbane 
as becomes the “* most honoured friend ” of Izaak Walton and the 
translator of Montaigne, lover of good wine and lilting verse, as 
becomes the cavalier, wise with the half-jolly, half-wistful 
Horatian wisdom of his contemporary, Cowley, he is one of those 
writers who make you want to think them better than you know 
they really are. One discounts, indeed, the cousinly partiality of 
Sir Aston Cokayne, 

The world will find your lines are great and strong, 
The nihil ultra of the English tongue. 


But even his Virgilian Travesty Pepys found “ extraordinary 
good”; Wordsworth approved of “ Winter”; and Lamb 
loved his ‘*‘ New Year.” That, unfortunately, is not included in 
this volume ; but all amends are made by Lovat Fraser’s charm- 
ing drawings. It is more than usually hard to give an idea of 
this little Restoration building by producing the proverbial 
brick of quotation. But at least one cannot better the not 
unfamiliar Evening Quatrains. 

The Shadows now so long do grow, 

That Brambles like tall Cedars show, 
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Molehills seem Mountains, and the Ant 

Appears a monstrous Elephant. 

A very little, little Flock 

Shades thrice the ground that it would stock ; 

Whilst the small Stripling following them 

Appears a mighty Polypheme. 
For all his indebtedness to the French poets of the Hétel de 
Rambouillet, Cotton has that homeliness, yet grace, and humour, 
which are peculiarly English, and English of the late seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries. It is a pity that the meaningless 
reading of the 1689 text “ Cropala” has been left in place of 
“ Crapula,” the feeling of the morning after; otherwise, there is 
no fault to be found with the book, except that it is “ so little 
for its age’ ; and one lays it down with a pleasant feeling that, 
whatever else may have been denied him, Cotton had what 
Renan found wanting in Marcus Aurelius himself—* the kiss of 
a fairy at his birth.” F. lL. Le 


BLOOD AND THUNDER 


Seneca and Elizabethan Tragedy. By F. L. Lucas. Cambridge 

University Press. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Lucas makes his literary debut with a volume that 
combines in a remarkable degree erudition and interestingness. 
Into a hundred and thirty-three pages he has condensed all 
that students of drama can need to know of his particular 
subject, perhaps a little more than all. If these pages make 
no positive addition to knowledge, they do endeavour with 
conspicuous success to bring an illuminating story within the 
reach of those of us who have neither time nor patience to 
spend on academic research. The author’s hope that his book 
may be both of some definite use to students and of general 
interest to a wider circle of readers is a hope very well founded. 

The title is perhaps a little misleading. One is led by it 
to expect a treatise dealing exclusively with the Senecan strain 
in Elizabethan Tragedy, but in the first half of the book this 
theme is scarcely touched upon. Instead, we are given, in 
very clear outline, the history of the tragic drama. Greek 
drama, like English drama more than fifteen centuries later, 
had its origin in religious ritual: to that all authorities agree ; 
but to pass from this generalisation to the particulars of the 
postulated ritual is to enter an arena reeking with the shed 
blood of angry scholars. Those of the right wing affirm that 
tragedy resulted from the fusion of a primitive goat-dance, 
designed to promote fertility, with a mimetic performance 
representing the death and resurrection of the god Dionysus ; 
while scholars of the left wing, led by Sir William Ridgeway, 
believe the performance to have been in honour of a departed 
hero, a form of ancestor-worship having nothing to do with 
Dionysus. Mr. Lucas, though he leans a little to the left, 
cautiously refrains from definitely allying himself with either 
party. With scarcely a glance at that battlefield he passes on 
to tell of Thespis, the first actor-manager, and so to the three 
giants of Greek drama—Aischylus, “ dominantly religious ”’ ; 
Sophocles, a consummate craftsman standing aloof from con- 
troversy ; and Euripides, the freethinker : 

With Euripides we come to the really vital influence on the 
tragedy of Rome from Ennius to Seneca. The Tragic Muse has 
passed from her splendid prime to the thoughtfulness and wistfulness 
of middle-age ; the rift has begun within the lute; and in all the 
haunting melody of Euripides, in his tragic pathos—‘‘ most tragic 
of the poets ”’—in his passionate outcry against the world that 
Sophocles had found full of wonder and terror, but of beauty most 
of all, in all this wild protest, this insistent questioning, this hopeless 
regret of the last of the great tragedians, there sounds one perpetual 
note of dissonance ; ‘one grain of conscience makes him sour.” 

With a critic so gentle as Mr. Lucas it would be perhaps 
ungracious to quarrel; with a critic so scholarly it might be 
even unwise. And yet, when all is said, and though the con- 
sensus of opinion is probably on his side, there remains in us 
an obstinate doubt whether this orthodox censure, mild as it is, 
of Euripides’ bitter pessimism, is not temperamental rather 
than critical, and based on the feeling that has prompted more 
than one feminine reader to pencil in the margin of Tess of the 
D Urbervilles, “‘ How I hate Thomas Hardy!” 

On the idiosyncrasies of Euripides, be they good or bad (and 
no one will suggest that they are all good), Seneca seized without 
intelligent discrimination, and everything that he borrowed he 
inevitably cheapened. The divorce effected by Euripides 


between the Tragic Chorus and the action of the drama, Seneca 
made absolute, but the Chorus itself, which even with Euripides 
had been an anachronism forced on him by religious convention, 
remained as a_ futile 


encumbrance. Rhetoric, sententious 


maxims, stock characters such as the ghost, the heroine’s nurse, 
the tyrant—all these Seneca took from Euripides, remoulding 
them “ with his own clumsy, massive violence,” to quote Mr. 
Lucas. “ The nuances, the half-tones perish.” Worlds divided 
Seneca from his master : 

Seneca had almost everything, talent, culture, style, a great and 
sonorous language, a magnificent literary ancestry, a divine tradition 
to follow and maintain; but a living soul he had not. That is 
always the damnation and second death of literary coteries and 
artistic cliques that creep away from the world to whisper to each 
other of art for art’s sake in holes and corners. ... In Seneca 
himself Stoicism induced an egotistic hardness, a wooden uniformity 
in his characters ... The Stoic then had banned emotion; and 
when he wants to stage it, he can only produce hysteria. Euripides 
has been compared in his intellectualism to a lion who has to lash 
himself to fury with his own tail; Seneca . . . has to flog himself 
with his, to attain his high fantastic frenzies. 

Enough has been quoted to demonstrate that Mr. Lucas is 
not the author of a tame academic treatise. One is conscious 
sometimes of minor infelicities of style, but always of being 
in contact with an alert mind that has mastered other things 
than its immediate subject. The first chapter suffers as a 
whole from a certain lack of unity that suggests a defective 
sense of paragraph, but this was perhaps inevitable in writing 
to so large a title as ‘‘ The Drama before Seneca.” When the 
author gets into his stride, as he does in ‘“* Seneca the Man,” 
we are carried away by the interest of his narrative. Not till 
well past the middle page of his book does he come to grips 
with the second part of his theme, Seneca in the Elizabethans. 
For most readers this is more familiar ground, and therefore 
demands less attention here. In following the Senecan trail 
through the work of Shakespeare’s forerunners and followers, 
Mr. Lucas exhibits a common sense rarely found in one who has 
a theory to illustrate. Seneca’s legacy to the Elizabethans 
was good as well as bad; it included a classical sense of form 
as well as bloody melodrama and stichomuthia, or line for line 
repartee. To Mr. Lucas it seems that the Senecan echoes in 
Shakespeare are small both in number and importance. We 
agree. Indeed, it is more than probable that Seneca’s influence 
on the greatest of the Elizabethans was as indirect as it was 
inconsiderable. G. B. 


THE DODECANESE 


The Island of Roses and Her Eleven Sisters. By Micuaren D. 
Votonakis. Macmillan. 40s. 


Rhodes and the eleven islands off the coast of Asia Minor 
which form a group with it have an extraordinary distinction in 
history as well as abundant charm for the visitor to-day. Dr. 
Volonakis knows, we should say, all about his subject that there 
is to be known, and his book is full of curious and interesting 
detail of every kind, from the early Pheenicians to the getting 
of modern sponges, the Homeric Nireus to island beauties of 
to-day in local costumes, and the plane-tree of Hippocrates to 
the Treaty of Sévres. The book is to appear in a larger form, 
and at present it suffers somewhat from an embarrassment of 
riches. Much has to be summarised which deserved fuller 
treatment, but it is an advantage to have the history and claims 
of the Dodecanese regarded as a whole. Rhodes and Cos are 
the most important of the islands, though the tiny Astypalaia 
once made a treaty with the vast power of Rome. The Rhodians, 
after Athens sank into insignificance, played an astonishing 
part in the world. Not only did they reach high rank in wealth 
and art; they formed a league of free cities; they acted as 
arbitrators in many a struggle ; alliance with them was eagerly 
sought by the princes and powers who were making the history 
of the day, and not always granted when it did not seem right. 
Naval glory, as Cicero says, always belonged to them. They 
sent eight ships to the Trojan war, and ten ships to assist Alex- 
ander the Great. They ruled the seas and destroyed or deterred 
the most confident pirates. At home they showed unequalled 
valour and devotion in a series of sieges. The Siege of Rhodes 
is the beginning of English opera, and no story could be more 
thrilling than that of the siege by Demetrius here given in detail. 
There is generosity in it as well as desperate fighting. Demetrius 
captured the famous painter Protogenes and left him to work on 
undisturbed, and the Rhodians, in spite of their hideous losses, 
did not destroy the statue they possessed of Demetrius. They 
represented the Eastern Athens of Hellenism, and they had a 
Dorian steadiness of purpose and a moderation in times of crisis 
which Athens never achieved. A striking recognition of their 
merits came after an earthquake about 225 B.c. had destroyed 
their buildings. They claimed as their due and received 
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Rodriguez 


By LORD DUNSANY. 


A novel of the Golden Age in Spain. 
“A pleasant tale indeed, it is highly charged with romance and 
wonder. Delicately wrought, spiced with humour, fragrant with 
beauty, it is to be enjoyed as the highest achievement of the writer's 
art.”—Daily Chronicle. 
Special Limited First Edition with a Frontispiece by S. H. Sime. 
Signed by the Author and the Artist. 


£3-3-0 net, 


Library Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7/6 net. 


A Magnificent 
Farce 


And Other Diversions of a Book-Collector 
By A. EDWARD NEWTON. 


Author of “ The Amenities of Book-Collecting.” 
“This well-known bibliophile has written another pleasant and 
amusing book about his hobbies. The paper giving its name to 
the book is concerned with the trial of Warren Hastings. ° 
Those who read Mr. Newton’s ‘ Amenities of Book-Collecting’ will 
be especially delighted.””—Spectator. 
25/ = net, 


Fully Ilinstrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24 Bedford St., W.C. 2 
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With 28 Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“* An excellent book it is, as golfers of both sexes will discover. 
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The object of this book is to give to the general reader an 
account of the present stage of electrical knowledge, with just 
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contributions in kind and in money so liberal that they were better 
off than before. The gifts altogether were worth pretty near a 
million of our money. Polybius gives the details, because he 
wishes “‘ to exhibit the brilliant conduct of their public affairs 
by the Rhodians, for indeed they deserve both to be commended 
and imitated.” The Rhodians impressed Cicero with their 
rhetoric, and Polybius accuses two of their historians of improving 
the Rhodian case. Much of the history of Rhodes throughout 
remains obscure—e.g., concerning the residence of the knights 
in the island—but, so far as we are competent to judge, Dr. 
Volonakis is both learned and fair in his summaries. He is more 
flowery here and there than an Englishman would be, and he 
should have secured somebody to correct his proper names, 
which appear sometimes in very odd forms. If Professor 
Myres, who provides an Introduction, had read over the proofs, 
he could have improved some clumsy writing. But this sort of 
attention is getting rare nowadays. 

Apelles, the Laocoon and the Colossus are sufficient examples 
of the artistic eminence of the islands. Cassius, in Shakespeare’s 
play, pictured Cxsar bestriding the world like a Colossus. We 
wonder if Shakespeare knew that Cassius saw Rhodes both as a 
student of Greek and a hostile general, and doubtless saw also 
the famous Colossus prostrate after its fall in an earthquake. As 
pictured in this book, it is, like the statue of Liberty which intro- 
duces New York, rather grandiose than great. But the Rhodian 
vases in the British Museum show exquisite art, and we expect 
more of value for the historian and the artist from the excava- 
tions begun of recent years. Dr. Volonakis has made good use 
of modern discoveries in inscriptions. 

Patmos, “ with its gleaming monastery set like a pearl in 
jade,” and a grotto of the Apocalypse, recalls the sojourn there 
of St. John. We are glad to find that scholars have not destroyed 
with their impious conjectures this piece of tradition. St. John 
*“* was in the isle that is called Patmos, for the word of God.” 
It seems probable that he was banished thither, but there are 
no records that enable us to settle with any certainty the length 
of his stay. The islands have an ideal climate. Horace praises 
the clear sky of Rhodes; Virgil its wine as fit for gods; and 
throughout the classics we find pretty ladies flaunting in Coan 
silk. The islanders adhere in their Greek rites and customs to 
the ways of their ancestors. Political bargaining to-day is an 
odd game of which the layman knows little, but it seems only 
fair that the Rhodians should profit by their resolute and agelong 
contention that, when the foreigner intervenes, he does harm to 
the freedom of Greece. President Harding supports that view, 
and has been chosen to frown impressively in the frontispiece. 


ANZAC 


The Official History of Australia in the War. Vol. I. The 
Story of Anzac: The First Phase. By C. E. W. Bran. 
Sydney: Angus and Robertson. 30s. 


The war, which produced such a strange ‘‘ General Post”’ allover 
the world among men of military age, produced nothing stranger 
than the arrival of the Australians in Egypt. They came from the 
youngest country to the oldest, from a land of virgin soil and 
democratic institutions to a land where the desert is gaining 
on the sown and everything has gone backward for thirteen 
hundred years. Most of them had never seen cities so big as 
Cairo and Alexandria. Smiling groups of them filled the streets, 
moving with that casual, rolling gait peculiar to them, towering 
head and shoulders above the strutting Egyptian effendis and 
Levantines. They were amused and excited; they had more 
money in their pockets than was good for them (the authorities 
learnt wisdom before the second contingent arrived); the 
Egyptian police were a joke; and discipline was never their 
strong point. So they fought the “ Battle of Ezbekish,” making 
a bonfire of the property of a few unfortunate harlots and cutting 
the hosepipes of the local fire brigade, and they did other things 
of which Mr. C. E. W. Bean, the author of this book—who was 
also, although he does not say so, the official correspondent 
with the Australian Forces—sent home a severely accurate 
report. It appears that he did so on the General’s instructions, 
but it did not add to his popularity at the time. But the arresting, 
unforgettable thing about these Australians was the magnificence 
of their physique. For sheer physical beauty no men so nearly 
resembling the gods of ancient Greece had appeared in the 
Eastern Mediterranean since the last of those gods was carved. 
So they went to Gallipoli, and many in Egypt heaved sighs of 
relief. 

And they came back !—battered and maimed beyond recog- 
nition, slaughtered by thousands in the worst-managed crusade 
since St. Louis landed at Damietta. They came in a fleet of 


transports not fitted as hospital ships, so abominably over- 
crowded that in most of them the exhausted staff had been 
unable to keep a proper list of the cases on board or even of 
those buried at sea on the way. Originally, only 3,000 Australian 
casualties had been allowed for—the landing, in fact, cost 9,000, 
At the last moment someone got extra ships, but the conditions 
on most of these vessels were indescribable. One doctor to 
two hundred cases was a common allowance ; sometimes it was 
one to four hundred. They were sent to hospitals, some of 
which had only just been taken over and were still without beds, 
and they lay there for weeks in the same stretchers on which 
they had been carried ashore. It was the worst of the Gallipoli 
muddles and the hardest to forgive. 

The old British fault of underestimating the enemy was never 
more conspicuously displayed than in the landing on Gallipoli, 
Of Cape Helles, Mr. Bean says : 

Despite the fact that the G.H.Q. believed a Turkish division, 
as well as the coastal garrisons, to be south of Achi Baba, the 
covering force—roughly half of the 29th Division—was given the 
task of seizing that hill. Though the Turkish division was not 
there, the 29th Division, with a heroism far too little recognised, 
beat itself to pieces upon the tremendous obstacles to a landing 
in face of a few determined Turks behind strong defences. It 
lost at least as heavily in officers and men as the Australians ; 
and thrown again and again into frontal attacks during the ensuing 
months, reinforced by division after division, it attained barely 
half the distance to the peak which, with half of its infantry, it 
was to have occupied as a preliminary operation. 

As for Gaba Tepe, where the Australians and New Zealanders 
landed, the difficulties of the ground were such that a Turkish 
staff officer, walking over it four years later with Mr. Bean, 
expressed the opinion that it would have been impossible to 
reach the objectives laid down by G.H.Q. for the first day, even 
in a peace-time operation. That pretty well disposes of the 
two reasons usually given for the failure to carry out the plans 
at Anzac—the landing of the troops farther north than was 
intended, and their undisciplined zeal which is said to have 
carried them beyond the position which they should have 
occupied. Mr. Bean, moreover, points out that if they had been 
landed in the proper place they must have been decimated by 
the guns at Gaba Tepe,and that so far from overrunning the 
objective only a few scattered parties ever got anywhere near it. 

But the book is not an indictment of Sir Ian Hamilton and 
his staff. Mr. Bean comments with equal freedom upon the 
mistakes of Australian officers. He does not go out of his way 
to criticise, but any mistake important enough to have a bearing 
upon his narrative is referred to with a candour which one cannot 
help admiring. The story of the landing is told in great detail, 
with the assistance of many maps. No movement of any 
importance, by any body of men, however small, appears to 
have been omitted, and this is remarkable when we remember 
that the records of Gallipoli are, as Mr. Bean says, “ meagre 
in the extreme.’ That, as a matter of fact, is the secret of 
Mr. Bean’s success. He has had to obtain his information 
from private diaries and from notes of his conversations with 
officers and men during the actual fighting or shortly afterwards. 
This gives a quality to his book which is lacking in all other 
official histories ; it makes it, indeed, the most readable official 
history that the war has yet produced. Mr. Bean himself 
is no great stylist ; his vocabulary is limited ; the same adjective 
does service over and over again; he writes “ different to” 
without a blush; but there is a rough eloquence about this 
collection of personal narratives—for that is what the book 
amounts to—that “fine” writing would merely have obscured. 
Happily, Mr. Bean does not attempt it, not even when describing 
how Lieutenant Loutit and two men, at the end of that first 
mad rush, climbed a height of the Third Ridge and looked down 
upon the waters of the Narrows—the furthest point reached 
by any Australian. What emerges very clearly from it all is 
the fine character of the Australian soldier—his intelligence 
and self-reliance (sometimes he was too “ intelligent”: in no 
campaign did so many mystcrious, misleading messages get 
passed down the line, and Mr. Bean rightly rejects the theory 
that they were a trick of the slow-witted Turk) and, above all, 
his splendid courage. The Turks never waited for an Australian 
bayonet-charge. If bayonets had been the only weapons 
Gallipoli would have been conquered on the first day. It is 4 
curious reflection that by our own invention of modern rifles 
and artillery we have enabled Orientals to stand up against us 
in battle as they never would do man to man. 

When he comes to his later volumes dealing with France, 
Mr. Bean will find himself floundering among official documents, 
and he will be a greater man than we take him for if, in such 
"eae he is able to reproduce the charm of this first 
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The Key to Vitality 
of Body and Mind is 


ARS VIVENDI 
SYSTEM 


WHICH INTRODUCES INTO DAILY LIFE A 
NEW PRINCIPLE—DISCOVERY OF THE GREAT 
PART PLAYED IN RESPIRATION BY THE 
CRANIAL SINUSES OR  AIR-CHAMBERS. 


Breathing becomes copious and easy, the voice full and 
resonant, and the mind keen, alert and able to concentrate 
for a long time without headache or brain-fag. 

The ARS VIVENDI Walk is unique—the downward pressure 
on internal organs, spine and feet, which is so injurious, 
being relieved, and the step becoming light, buoyant and 
exhilar ating in its effect upon the mind. 

Special manipulative treatment, without need of jppeetinn, 
is given for Nose and Throat Affections in both children and 
adults, also for Asthma, Spinal Weakness and Neurasthenia. 
The ARS VIVENDI principle provides the missing link in 
the open-air Treatment of Tuberculosis, the sufferer being 
enabled to breathe more fully and with less strain. 





Now ready. 7s. 6d. net. The Seventh Edition of 
“ARS VIVENDI,” enlarged by two Chapters— 
“An International Problem ” and “ A New Spirit.” 
Of all Booksellers, from Smmpxrn, MARSHALL & Co. 





FOR CONSULTATION OR BOOK DIRECT 
Address 
Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 


94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. I. 




















Prominent Motor Journalists 


See SHELL Tested 


A number of prominent motoring journalists have visited 
the Engine-Testing Laboratory where “ Shell’ Motor 
Spirit is tested, and have personally observed tests of 
“Shell”’ Spirit. Extracts from their articles—which 
have appeared in leading journals throughout the country 
—will given in our announcements, and will be found 
to constitute the most remarkable proof of the superiority 
of “‘ Shell’ Spirit ever published. 
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1. Mr. H. MASSAC BUIST: ‘ 

- - « The Shell Company controls the output of § 
the Borneo fields. . Shell Spirit can 

be shown to have a higher ‘useful com- ) 

pression’’ than any other of the well- ) 

known brands. This means that in nine cases 6 

out of ten with a car or lorry engine the ignition ( 
could be advanced on this fuel, and the mixture 

weakened slightly, without resulting in that ) 

“ pinking ’’ which sets the limit as well to power ) 

as to economy.—Observer. ( 
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SHELL 


Nature’s Mixture of Petrol and Benzol 


SHELL-MEX Lrp. 
Shell Corner, Kingsway, W.C.2 


Write for Leaflet, ‘IN THE TEST. HOUSE.” 




















A Valet for £5 a Year 


For {5 a year we will care for your clothes 
better than a private valet could do. We 
will collect your suits regularly, clean, press 
and generally overhaul them and keep them 
looking at their best—at approximately half 
the usual charges. Please write for “‘ Valet 
Contract ” Booklet and detailed particulars. 


Achille Serre i: 


Head Office: Hackney Wick, E. 9. 
Branches and Agencies Everywhere. 
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Men and women of goodwill who believe 
in the possibility of a new way of life for 


Foreign Affairs 























ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 





General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 


All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 








The German South Tyrol. By Dr. Klein, of Vienna. 
What Germany has Paid. 


Foreign Policy and the Nation. By E. D. Morel. 
Book Reviews. 


DEMOCRATIC CONTROL (Room 5), Orchard House, 
2 & 4 Great Smith Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 
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Towards International 
Understanding 


all peoples should read 


Epitep sy - - E. D. MOREL. 


MAY features include :— 


By Hugh Spender. 
The Internationals at Berlin. By J. R. Macdonald. 


By Hugh Richardson, 
Major Cyprian Bridge, etc. 





Price 3d. monthly. Per annum 3/6 post free. 
Outside Europe 5/-. 





Write for specimen issue to the UNION FOR 
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IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


On the Trail of the Pigmies. (An Anthropological Explora- 
tion under the Co-operation of the American Museum 
of Natural History and American Universities.) By Dr. 
LeonARD JoHN VANDEN Bercu, J.D., LL.B. Unwin. 


12s. 6d. 
In the Heart of Bantuland. By Ducatp Campse t, F.R.A.I. 
Seeley, Service. 21s. 


Father Vanden Bergh was an American Catholic missionary 
in East Africa from 1896 to 1905, and in 1919 he revisited his old 
haunts, accompanied by a man with a “ motion camera.” The 
result is an interesting book with some excellent pictures, and, 
unfortunately, without the index that it deserves. The author 
has a rather exuberant journalistic style which occasionally 
ruffles us, but he is modest and frank, and his presentation of 
his facts is always vivid. The title is something of a misnomer, 
as he admits himself, for there is only one chapter about the 
Pigmies. The rest deals with other tribes on the line of country 
between Mombasa and the Eastern Congo—the Wanyika, 
Wakavirondo, Wakamba, Wakikuyu and Masai. From the 
point of view of new knowledge, the accounts of the first two of 
these are the most important; the last three have been the 
subject of fuller treatment by other ethnologists. Dr. Vanden 
Bergh’s acquaintance with the Pigmies—or Mambuti, to give 
them their proper name—was somewhat limited, but what he 
has to say of them is valuable. These shy little people, living 
in the recesses of the great forest, are the oldest race in the Eastern 
Congo, and of a very primitive type, both in habits and in men- 
tality. Their morals, however, appear, in comparison with 
those of their neighbours, to be quite exemplary ; they have 
almost no taste at all for murder, adultery, theft or intemperance. 
On his way to the Pigmies, Dr. Vanden Bergh came necessarily 
into touch with the Belgian administration, and found that it 
contrasted very unfavourably with that of the British next door. 
** Congo atrocities ” are a thing of the past ; the trouble now is 
‘* laxity and neglect rather than harshness.” There is no attempt 
to check the worst of the native customs, no education, no decent 
roads or transport or public works or sanitation. ‘If the 
Belgians cannot be induced to mend matters,” he says, roundly, 
**the Congo should be taken out of their hands or a trustee 
appointed to see that they administer it properly.” 

Mr. Dugald Campbell’s book is the fruit of a longer experience. 
He set out for the interior of Africa nearly thirty years ago from 
Benguella, on the West Coast, and he has made himself an un- 
rivalled authority on the peoples of the Katanga country, of 
Angola and of North-East Rhodesia, amongst whom he has 
lived and travelled and hunted. His knowledge of the Bantus 
is encyclopedic, and he gives us an admirable account of their 
mixture of attractive and repulsive customs, their food and 
dress, their secret societies and theology, their languages and 
their folk lore. Most of these things, as he observes, are being 
transformed in the crucible of white civilisation. ‘* As in their 
languages, their government and social system, their laws and 
regulations, their system of building construction and their 
religion, so in the sartorial art, the Bantus are quickly copying 

the fashions of Europe Their languages are dying, their arts 
and manufactures, industries and enterprises, are all in the same 
moribund condition, so that in a few decades the African will 
be living as artificial a life as the modern civilised people of 
Europe.” We agree with Mr. Campbell in looking forward with 
some anxiety to the future of these negroes. But we are doubtful 
of one or two of the lessons which he thinks that they may teach 
us in their present state. ‘In these Bantu peoples,” he says, 
** there remains the only hope, ere civilisation floods the earth, 
of finding out the secrets of the life lived by the world’s earliest 
inhabitants,” But, surely, even if there is any living race of 
mankind that can tell us much about “the world’s earliest 
inhabitants "—which is a moot point—that race is not the 
Bantus, who are, relatively speaking, by no means primitive, and 
represent, in fact, a fusion of stocks and cultures. Nor do we 
regard the “ pronounced Socialism” of the Bantus as particu- 
larly instructive to the sophisticated disciples—or opponents— 
of Karl Marx. The social equality which the Central African 
tribes enjoy—or suffer under—is not necessarily that which 
civilised democracies are aiming at, and the results of “ kingly 
Socialism ” in Bantuland do not seem to be any more relevant 
to our case than the results of kingly individualism in the Hedjaz. 

But these are small criticisms which we need not push. Mr. 

Campbell’s book is to be commended as a work of importance 

to the anthropological student and as an entertainment to the 

mere lay reader. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Incentives in the New Industrial Order. By J. A. Hoxson. 
Parsons. 4s. 6d. 

Mr. Hobson’s purpose is to answer the question how far a new 
industrial order is immediately practicable, and how far the substitu- 
tion of a new system would destroy the “incentives to industry” 
which operate under the existing conditions. His treatment of the 
subject is exceedingly cautious. He wags an admonitory finger at 
the business man, whom he accuses of slackness and lack of tone, 
He draws attention to the extent to which capitalist combination has 
destroyed the safeguards for the consumer which private enterprise 
used to provide. He notes the growth, in the Labour world, of a new 
attitude more critical of capitalism, if not directly hostile to it. But 
it is when he turns to remedies that Mr. Hobson becomes most hesitant 
and halting. He would nationalise certain vital industries, but he 
admits that public “ enterprise ” is not likely to be very enterprising. 
He would do something—it is not quite clear what—to satisfy the 
workers’ demand for a greater measure of control, but he sees various 
dangers. It is obviously useless to nationalise Lord Leverhulme, so 
we must leave him plenty of industries, provided they are not the 
most essential, in which he can give free rein to his capacities for good 
or ill. We should, perhaps, nationalise banking, but the credit system 
may prove too difficult for public management, and has, therefore, 
to be left to private enterprise. All this may or may not be true, 
Mr. Hobson’s little book, though it is full of acute analysis, unfortu- 
nately does not give him adequate room for proof or disproof. He is 
at his best when he is restating his familiar theory of the over-saving 
and under-consumption prevalent under the existing conditions ; 
he is at his worst when he discusses the proposed alternatives to the 
present order. For, starting out with the assumption that none 
of these alternatives is practicable, and that the most that can be 
done is to make piecemeal advances towards one or another of them 
here or there, he does not fairly face the arguments advanced by their 
advocates, but tends to take each of them at its weakest, with the 
effect—no doubt, unintentional—of showing up in relief the merits 
which he admits to exist in the present system. 


Some Revolutions and Other Diplomatic Experiences. By the late 
Sr Henry G. Exxiot, G.C.B. Edited by his daughter, GerTRUDE 
Exvuior, Murray. 16s. 

Sir Henry Elliot began his diplomatic career in 1841 and terminated 
it at Berlin in 1883. He died in 1907. This collection of memoirs is 
valuable, as most of his correspondence perished with the records of 
the British Embassy in the Great Fire of Constantinople in 1870. 
Sir Henry Elliot’s attitude was always conservative; we should 
imagine he half-agreed with the Neapolitan minister (in 1859), who 
defined the revolutionists as “all those who wished to make changes 
not approved of by the Government.” He was stoutly opposed to 
Garibaldi, whom he accuses of an “ unprincipled aggressive policy.” 
The policy of England was non-intervention, whilst France, Russia, 
Prussia and Austria wanted to take common action and to regulate 
the Italian anarchy; yet, in all that Elliot writes, there is never a 
trace of sympathy, whether in regard to Greece, or Italy or the Balkans, 
with any national aims of unification and liberty. So little was the 
national struggle of Italy understood, that in 1860 Elliot mentions 
“the disappointment of the numerous British visitors,’’ at the post- 
ponement of the battle of Capua, “‘ who had gone down on purpose to 
witness it.”” The whole story, as shown in this diary, is a sorry satire 
on the understanding and outlook of our nineteenth century diplomats. 
Elliot was in Greece in 1862, when Otho’s throne was tumbling about 
his ears. He read King Otho good sound lectures on constitutional 
proprieties ; on one occasion “‘the chance was too good to be lost, 
and . . . I said that with a very ordinary intellect King Francis had 
had no education, and was incapable of seeing the necessity for following 
good advice, and had fallen in consequence.” During the Turkish 
crises from 1876 onwards, Elliot was consistently pro-Turkish, dis- 
believing the alleged outrages on the Christian populations, seeing and 
dreading the hand of Russia in every insurrection, and warmly approv- 
ing the whittling-down of the Treaty of San Stefano at the Conference 
of Berlin. If only to show the shortcomings of our representatives 
abroad, this book is of value, for it reveals the personal factor, #9 
lacking in the history of results and events. Are we better repre- 


sented to-day ? 


The Edge of the Jungle. By W. Beene. Witherby. 12s. 6d. 

This is a discursive and fascinating series of essays on jungle-life 
British Guiana. Mr. Beebe has none of the poetic powers of a Kipling, 
but rather scrutinises the polities of animal-kind like a humorow 
and kindlier Gulliver in Lilliput. His view of jungle-life is eminently 
post-war; his similes are largely drawn from Flanders: “The high 
tearing crash [of the parakeets] which shattered silence as a Very 


Leonard 


light destroys darkness,” or (after he has dug up an atta-antheap) 


“the nestling minim-ants, weary and footsore (like bank clerks guarding 
a reservoir).”” The description of the warrior-ants, and of the “ jungk 
labour-union ” of the attas is arresting, almost a satire on humai- 
kind ; we are left with a vivid impression of a nation labouring without 
rest or pleasure through an endless cycle of work and reproductios. 
Yet, at times, anarchy and individualism burst out against the cramping 


eternity of law and order ; there is the one triumphal moment of the | 
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If you could imagine the whole of 
England and Wales a Barren Waste 


you would have some idea of the present 
state of the Russian Famine area. 
A vast tract of land, as large as England 
and Wales, with a population nearly as 
great, is affected by this disaster. 








Twenty million people are actually 
facing death from starvation. 


The Volga Valley—once the most fertile 
land in Europe—has become barren chiefly 
owing to the terrible drought of 1921, when 
the rainfall was less than 1-l5th of the 
normal fall. 








IF it were possible for you to save a life 
you would not hesitate. 


IS possible. 


Incredible though it may seem, less than 
fifteen shillings will save a Russian life until 
the next harvest, and by then there is a good 
hope that the worst will be over. 


It 





Hesitate now and a life is lost ! 


Remember that thousands of people are 
dying daily from starvation, and that you, 
by making a comparatively small sacrifice, 
can save one life for 15s., and a hundred for 
£75. 





Was ever so great an opportunity ? 





This appeal is issued by the FRIENDS’ RELIEF 
COMMITTEE, which is co-operating with the Save 
the Children Fund and the Russian Famine Relief 
Fund in the All-British Appeal for the Russian 
Famine. Donations, which may, if desired, be 
earmarked for any of these three Funds, should 
be sent to the Russian Famine Relief Fund, 
Room 5 General Buildings, Aldwych, London, 
W.C. 2. 


Gifts in kind and Clothes (new or partly worn) 
may be sent to the Friends’ Warehouse, 5 New 
Street Hill, London, E.C. 4. 


“IN THE VOLGA VALLEY.”—£xtracts from Evelyn Sharp's Diary. 
NOW ON SALE-—PRICE 6d, 
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“POWER 


is with those 
who can 


SPEAK.” — 


the late Lorp Satissury, 





The importance of public speaking is now generally recog- 
nised, but many 7 who believe that this ability can 
only be acquired by oral instruction at a high fee will be 
surprised and interested in the new points of view suggested 
by the publication entitled: EVERYONE HAS SOME. 
THING TO SAY, a copy of which will be sent free to any 
reader of THE NEW STATESMAN who cares to apply for it. 
In addition to containing much helpful advice, it fully 
describes the A.B.C. Course in Effective Speaking, which 
has been prepared by a well-known expert with the object 
of assisting men and women who are anxious to improve 
their speaking ability. 


THE TEST. 


The Course has the warm approval of many distinguished 
public men, including members of both Houses of Parliament, 
King’s Counsel, Barristers and Business Men. Many 
professional men who are now taking the Course have 
expressed mga ay of the remarkable progress they 
are now making. For full information write for a copy of 
“Everyone has Something to Say.’’ It will be sent post 
free on request. Write to 


THE PRINCIPAL, THE A.B.C. Course in 


EFFECTIVE SPEAKING 


(Dept. 84), Paternoster House, London, E.C.4. 














THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 

Author of “‘ Scalp Massage,” “‘ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 

“* Alopecia Areata,” ‘‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 


( “ Everybody should read this book.” —Scotsman. 
( “ The new related by the Professor have come upon us as a reve- 
lation.”—The Guardian. 
“ The precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of the 
) hair are simple, lucid and convincing.” — Medical Record. 


—" -, 


| Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
St. George's Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1. 


Pp 











THE PEASANT SHOP, 41 Devonshire Street, 
Theobald’s Road, W.C. 1. (Close to Southampton Row). 
A SPECIAL SHOW BY 


KATRIN POLISZKA 


SIGNED POTTERY, PAINTED WARE anp FURNITURE. 
ALSO BY 


Mire. PETRONELLE 


DRESSES, SMOCKS and OTHER GARMENTS. 


LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office : St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 





CLAIMS PAID - - - - - 16,500,000 
INVESTED FUNDS - - - -  £10,000,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - ° £3,500 ,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 
Liverpool Victoria Approved Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agente throughout the Ki 
[ff Insurance. 


transact National Health 
ARTHOR HENRI, Secretary. 
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Atta queen’s flight to her mating, the joyeuse enirée of the queen when 
mated, thenceforth ever to toil in darkness. There is the screen of 
butterflies, performing a ritual over the glowing sands, the poetic 
charm of the Carib hammock, the part-songs of the wasp-nest. The 
book teems with wonderful word-pictures. It is not a scientific treatise, 
nor yet a child’s book ; but it will appeal to the child in and through 
the adult. 


The Prime Ministers of Britain, 1721-1921. By the Hon. Cuive 
Bicuam, C.M.G., C.B.E. Murray. 21s. 

This is an unpretentious but useful set of political biographies. Mr. 
Bigham has studied his authorities, and is cautiously moderate when he 
comes to contemporary doings. He presents a very clear picture of the 
clannish succession of the Whig dukes after the Revolution of 1688, 
and shows how the House of Commons was secondary in importance, 
the members being manipulated from the secret service funds, which 
were under the control of the Prime Minister, who alone had to be a 
commoner. The author does not suggest any comparison with modern 
times, but the reader can hardly avoid seeing an innuendo, when it is 
said of Pitt that “his military measures were rarely successful, though 
he usually succeeded in convincing the House of Commons that they 
were. It was said that, during a long and calamitous period, every 
disaster that happened outside the walls of Parliament was followed 
by a triumph within them.” The attitude of the governing clique 
to the French Revolution is clearly shown to have been one of invincible 
ignorance. But, through all these similarities, there has been a pro- 
gress. First, the Tory Party broke the tenure of power of the Whig 
oligarchy, and, next, Parliament itself became democratised, so that 
the governing caste was enlarged. This handbook is unoriginal, but 
serviceable, impartial and studious. 


THE CITY 


A NOTHER milestone denoting the progress of the fall of 
interest rates is the action of the Treasury in discon- 
tinuing the issue of 5 per cent. Treasury Bonds, and 
inviting holders of 5 per cent. National War Bonds to convert 
them either into 4} per cent. Treasury Bonds or 3} per cent. 
Conversion Loan. This latter looks like becoming the premier 
British security in place of Consols, for, although as yet none 
of it has been offered to the public direct, increasing amounts 
are being issued in exchange for short-dated loans, and prior 
to the present offer to holders of National War Bonds, the amount 
issued was £266,070,000, or nearly as much as the £277,053,000 
of Consols. Conversion Loan is similar to Consols in that it is 
not repayable at any fixed date ; the Government has the option 
of paying it off at par any time after March 31st, 1961, but the 
holder cannot at any time demand repayment. The anticipation 
expressed in these notes last week that this Loan would rise 
further has been rapidly fulfilled, for during the first half of the 
week it rose from £75 to £77 15s. New Zealand has seized the 
right moment to borrow, for during the week it has raised 
£5,000,000 of 5 per cent. stock at par—a record as to low rate of 
interest on the part of any Dominion since the war. The City 
of Wellington has also successfully placed £693,000 of 5} per cent. 
loan at 98, and, just to show that there is no ill-feeling, little 
Nelson has also floated £100,000 of 5 per cent. debentures at 
the same price. For a New Zealand village with a population 
of only ten thousand to place itself on an equality, as regards 
credit abroad, with its own capital, is a piece of audacity that 
excites admiring wonder. 


* 7 * 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New York announces that 
another line of Dutch East Indies Forty-year 6 per cent. gold 
bonds has been placed in the United States, making a total of 
$100,000,000. The bonds were offered at 96} per cent. and, 
like the previous issues, were immediately over-subscribed. It 
appears that the American Government is beginning to pay some 
attention to the character and volume of the offers of foreign 
Government bonds which are being made in the United States, 
and, to quote a recent circular of the Guaranty Trust Company 
itself : 

The Administration has taken the stand that American financial 
assistance should not be extended for purposes which are inimical 
to the welfare of the United States. To this end the Government 
has requested that any financial institution contemplating the 
granting of a loan to a foreign country first consult the State Depart- 
ment in order to make certain that the purpose for which the loan 
is to be issued will be in harmony with what the Department con- 
siders the best interests of the nation as a whole. The position 
of the Government is that these loans should be for purposes of 
rehabilitation or industrial development, rather than political or 

militaristic activities, or for balancing budgets. 


It is perhaps not irrelevant to mention here that an American 
trade report, after pointing out that France will have to import 
from American sources between now and October, 200,000 tons 
of sugar, goes on to say: “ It is stated that the demand by 
American sellers for irrevocable credits established before goods 
are loaded is not liked by French buyers, who would appreciate 
fifty days’ credit, dating from the issue of the bills of lading.” 


* * * 


Reference has been made in these notes from time to time as 
to the effect of British taxation on companies whose under- 
takings are abroad, causing such companies gradually to register 
under the law of other countries in order to escape double tax- 
ation. This point was emphasised by the chairman of the Explor- 
ation Company, Limited, at the general meeting. Dealing with 
the position of that company’s Mexican subsidiary mining 
concern, the E] Oro Mining and Railway Company, Limited, the 
chairman said that it had earned the largest profit in its history— 
roundly £200,000—which under present world conditions would 
have permitted payment of a dividend of at least 3s. per share. 
Taxation in England and Mexico, however, absorbed £146,000, 
leaving little more than sufficient to pay 1s. a share, or 5 per cent. 
dividend. The chairman said, further, that the taxation autho- 
rities cannot complain if those responsible for the administration 
of such companies now registered in London, or if others who may 
be contemplating the formation of new companies, seek foreign 
domicile, or otherwise avail themselves of the legitimate means 
which exist for avoiding the intolerable burden of dual taxation 
from which they suffer to-day ; from which one may infer that 
the El Oro Company is not likely long to remain an English 
company and to contribute to the national revenue unless, 
indeed, we secure a Government with a wider business outlook, 
for the case is fully made out for a lower scale of taxation on the 
profits of companies deriving their revenue exclusively from under- 
takings abroad. 

* * « 

The one industry which has been conspicuously successful, 
not only throughout the war but ever since, is the manufacture 
of tobacco. This may be due to the fact that when things are 
good people smoke for pleasure, and when things are depressed, 
for consolation, besides which the number of consumers, like 
that of electors, has increased very largely through the gradual 
emancipation of woman. The Imperial Tobacco Company is 
probably one of the most consistently prosperous undertakings 
in this country; its numerous subsidiaries in the Dominions 
are almost uniformly successful ; and I learn from an American 
financial journal that the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 
as the leading concern in the now dissolved American 
tobacco combine, and with a capital of $80,000,000, made a 
net profit last year of over $16,000,000, while the dividends on 
the Ordinary shares during the past ten years have aggregated 
363 per cent. A company occupying a position in Argentina 
similar to that of the Imperial Tobacco Company here is the 
well-known concern of Piccardo y Cia, Limited. It was the 
strongly-entrenched position of this company which prevented 
the Argentine Tobacco Company, Limited, an English company, 
from making headway, and about a couple of years ago the latter 
wisely threw up the sponge and consented to absorption by its 
stronger rival, its shareholders receiving shares in the Piccardo 
company in exchange for their holdings. As a consequence, 
both the Piccardo participating preference and the ordinary 
shares are officially quoted in London, and they deserve to be 
better known, for not only do they give a high return but the 
company has considerable reserves and, being an Argentine 
company, is not handicapped by British Income-tax or Cor 
poration Profits Tax. The capital is $50,000,000 (the Argentine 
dollar is worth about 1s. 8d.) of which $15,200,000 is in 6} pet 
cent. participating preference shares and $34,800,000 in ordinary 
shares. The preference receive a cumulative dividend of 6} 
per cent. and, after the same rate is paid on the ordinary, are 
entitled to 25 per cent. of the balance. There are no debentures, 
and the reserves already exceed $4,000,000. On the minimum 
6} per cent. dividend which has been paid for the last two years, 
the preference shares at their present price of about £6 6s. pet 
share of $100 (par value £8 10s.) yield over 9 per cent., whilst 
the ordinary shares, of the same denomination, purchasable at 
about £5 8s., yield over 10 per cent. Both shares are in bearet 
form, thus saving stamp duty and transfer fees, and the full 
year’s dividend becomes payable in November. Both are, it 
my opinion, considerably undervalued and should therefore be 
worth buying, particularly the preference shares which, i0 
addition to the fixed 6} per cent., are entitled to a further pat- 
ticipation in the profits as already indicated. 

A. Emit Davies. 
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